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Four Aspirations of the True Teacher. 


By CHARLES H. KEYES, Supervisor of Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


It is often said ‘‘The true teacher is born, not 

made’’—but I want to speak of the teacher born 
and made—the teacher each year born anew—and 
to whose making there never comes an end. Such 
teachers come to the school from diverse origins 
and with varied trainings. But all have the com- 
mon ambition to be of constantly increasing service, 
to become year by year safer guides and more 
inspiring leaders and friends of those intrusted to 
their care. Would we count ourselves in their 
ranks we must cherish four aspirations, be spurred 
by four ambitions: 
_ I. The live and growing teacher is first of all a 
learner. He knows that excellence of life as a 
whole comes from endeavor to be excellent in the 
present duty or exercise. He knows, other condi- 
tions being equal, that strong scholarship makes 
for strong character, and his boys and girls, for 
whom the chief end of genuine education is desired, 
must be early impressed with high ideals of sub- 
stantial scholarship. To learn is to come into the 
right contact with one who learns. The power 
to study effectively is gained only by working with 
one who not only knows how to study, but is actually 
practicing the art he would impart. So every true 
teacher must constantly cherish the aspirations 
for more complete scholarship. To add to one’s 
academic equipment year by year is essential to 
life and growth as a teacher. No matter what has 
been the training preliminary to entering upon the 
work, he who expects to be a live teacher must 
keep up his own student life. The learning mind 
is the only flame from which the learner’s torch 
can always be lighted. School will be kept by 
those whose education has been finished, but the 
mind and heart of youth will never be fired at the 
altar before which the lamp of learning is not kept 
lighted. The novice bearing to the school-room 
fresh laurels from the academy or normal school, 
and the veteran wearing the fortified honors of 
college and university, must alike recognize this 
truth. When we cease to cherish this aspiration, 
when this ambition begins to smoulder, we have 
resigned from the office of true teacher, even if 
we still cling to the job of school keeper. 

The young teacher reflecting upon this thought 
may ask the question, ‘‘What shall I study?” 
There are three guiding answers to this inquiry. 
First, study the subject in which you are already 
best grounded, thus cultivating your greatest 
strength. Or, second, study a subject, deficiency 
in which has hampered you in your work. You 
may thus eliminate what may else be an insur- 
mountable obstacle to progress in your profession. 
Or, third, study any subject in which you have an 
interest strong enough to drive you for a series of 


years, remembering that power comes from stren- 
uous and protracted endeavor. in a limited field. 
Learn much of one subject rather than a little of 
many subjects. It will not always be true that the 
wisest choice must fall upon a subject you are 
called upon to teach in your own school. Physics 
or French or biology may be as valuable to a primary 
teacher as history or geography. The most inspiring 
teacher of mathematics under whom I ever sat, 
himself one of the profoundest mathematical scholars 
of this generation, gives fully a third of his own 
student energy to philosophy, a subject which he 
has never dreamed of teaching. 

II. As a second necessary aspiration of the true 
teacher, I name mastery of the science and art of 
teaching. It would seem at first that this propo- 
sition needs but to be stated, that its soundness 
is not doubted by intelligent teachers or managers 
of educational institutions of any grade, at least 
in any quarter of North America represented in 
this distinguished assembly. We may all agree 
that it ought not to be doubted; but if we will take 
the pains to examine the conditions obtaining in 
schools of all grades, in my country and in yours, 
we shall learn that it is still not only in the realm 
of doubt, but in that of disbelief. It is fast coming 
to be true that teachers of elementary schools are 
expected to know something of the science and art 
of teaching. The day is not far distant when com- 
munities will exact and teachers will meet this 
requirement for elementary schools. Normal 
schools have necessarily accepted this doctrine as a 
fundamental plank in their platform and a possible 
majority of their teachers accept it as a guiding 
principle of professional life. But for the vast 
majority of our elementary schools, for practically 
all our high schools, academies, technical schools, 
and colleges, two sophistries still obtain: (1) 
‘Scholarship is all that is needed. If you know a 
subject you can teach it.” (2) “You will learn to 
teach by teaching.” Both of these sayings are 
half truths, the most dangerous of all lies and 
fallacies. Wherever they are accepted we will 
find—and often along with excellent academic 
scholarship—the most wooden, inartistic, and in- 
efficient teaching. Our secondary schools and 
colleges are full of teachers who know languages, 
or sciences, or mathematics, but who know little 
or nothing of the science or art of teaching. Strong, 
bright girls and boys learn in spite of their peda- 
gogical bungling; but those who need true teachirfg 
are flunked and dropped, because these institutions 
fill their departments with scholars rather than 
with scholarly teachers. Some of these scholars 
eventually learn to teach by practicing for years 
on our boys and girls. But oh the life wreckage 
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that marks their ’prentice years! Every one who 
has studied educational institutions recognizes that 
the wretched teaching done by so many scholarly 
men and women in our secondary schools and 
colleges must continue until the two sophisms 
noted above are abandoned, and we call every- 
where for the true teacher who has studied the 
science and art of teaching and continues its study 
while teaching. 

Teachers of elementary schools and high schools 
will be the readier to apprehend the vital necessity 
of this, when the colleges recognize and admit 
their large responsibility for the continuance of 
the conditions under which our schools now suffer. 
Because of the attitude of the colleges, high schools 
defend their own malpractice by saying that the 
colleges will not furnish them teachers trained in 
the science and art of teaching—that teachers are 
recommended to them by college presidents and 
professors on the basis of scholarship alone. On 
the other hand, it may well be questioned whether 
the demand of the secondary school is not at fault. 
Professor Hanus, of Harvard University, recently 
told our New England Superintendents Convention 
that whenever these superintendents actually de- 
manded teachers trained in the science and art of 
teaching, Harvard University would do its part 
to answer their demand. Is it not true that in the 
face of such a demand, the colleges would have no 
choice, and the day would speedily be upon us 
when everywhere teachers would cherish this 
second aspiration of the true teacher? 

But I cannot pass from this topic without calling 
attention to another way in which the colleges 
are withholding their moral support from this 
gospel of growth for the teacher in elementary 
schools. They undertake to answer the popular 
call for trained teachers by the establishment of 
departments of pedagogy and schools of education. 
Then in many instances they make one of three 
agonizing errors: 

(a) They append these departments as annexes 
to the department of philosophy; and the less the 
faculty of this department knows of the science 
and art of teaching, the more readily some corpo- 
rations vote for the appendix, and the more eager 
and active the head of such department becomes 
in the effort to malform and deform the movement. 
As well establish a medical school as a subordinate 
department of the divinity school under the con- 
trolling influence of the dean whose specialty is 
homiletics. 

(b) Even when providing for the freedom and 
independence without which such departments 
can do but little for our schools, too often the whole 
movement is stultified by placing it under unwise 
direction. The choice falls on an astronomer, or a 
geologist, or a linguist, or some other popular 
scholar whose special field of ignorance is the phil- 
osophy and art of teaching. He is believed to be 
especially fitted for the work, because he has never 
been brought into the contamination resulting 
from practical and successful experience in teaching 
or administering public schools. The cloister phil- 
osopher of education has his place, but let us pray 
that he be kept from hindering the cultivation of 
this second aspiration of the true teacher. Far 
hetter put a brilliant dentist in charge of a univer- 
sity school of law than simply a great scholar in 
charge of its school of education. 

(c) When neither of these errors are committed 
the organization of the department provides for 
no practical schools for observation, training, and 
study. The result is a delusion and a sham. It 
would be paralleled in a medical school without its 
laboratories and clinics. With such high example 
we may win teachers to faith in the science but not 
in the art, pursuit of which must ever be an ambition 
the of live and growing teacher. 
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In this day of summer schools, teachers’ institutes, 
and really respectable correspondence courses, avail- 
able with institutions of dignity and worth, there 
is no reason why any teacher who cherishes either 
of these first two aspirations may not satisfy 
them without even interrupting the regular pursuit 
of teaching. As we come more generally to recog- 
nize the importance to teachers of continued culti- 
vation of their academic scholarship and _ profes- 
sional knowledge, we shall—in our better systems— 
make provision enabling the teachers of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to enjoy some such 
privilege as the sabbatical year of the college teacher. 

III. As the third aspiration of the true teacher, 
I place the continuous cultivation of the health 
that keeps the heart young. Few callings in which 
educated men and women are engaged, make such 
strenuous demands upon physical powers and such 
serious inroads upon health as does that of the 
teacher. Particularly is this true of the service 
rendered by teachers in the elementary schools; 
and because they constitute the large majority of 
the teaching army, I shall content myself with 
stating the case as it bears upon them. 

They live under severer conditions than minis- 
ters, lawyers, doctors, business men, or artisans. 
They are compelled first of all to live in a compara- 
tively small room, sharing its air with from forty 
to fifty pupils. This air, despite all our theories 
of heating and ventilation, is probably more than 
half the time more or less overheated and impure. 
The boys and girls withstand this condition because 
first of all they are subjected to it for shorter periods. 
They keep out of it until nine o’clock, and they put 
in fifteen minutes’ vigorous play in the open air in 
the middle of each session. They spend the major 
portion of the noon hour in play. They spend 
practically every minute from four o’clock to 
dinner time or sun down in the open air at exercise 
or play. They go to bed earlier and sleep later. 
The teacher on the other hand lives in this atmos- 
phere from eight-thirty to five-thirty. She does not 
dream that recesses are as necessary and valuable 
to her health as to that of her children. She 
considers it an infraction of dignity to play, and 
deems it virtue to stay two hours after school to 
plan lessons or to correct papers. When neither 
of these delusions command her destruction, she 
cheerfully devotes herself to the same cruel and 
inhuman punishment, by keeping herself after school 
to instil orthography or virtue into the being of 
some original boy. 

Add to this view of the situation another. The 
conscientious teacher is for every moment of the 
school day compelled to be at the high pitch of 
attention. She must strive to be conscious of the 
mental attitude of every pupil in her class. She 
feels their every mood and sentiment. For her 
there is no minute of the school day in which she 
is relieved from this nervous tension. Is it any 
wonder that teachers break down and wear out? 
Is it so strange that so many elementary school 
teachers grow two years older every twelve months? 
Now the ideal school is a place where pupils work 
hard in an atmosphere of happiness at things 
well worth while for youth. No one learns much 
that is worth the price in an atmosphere of chronic 
ugliness. ‘‘As the teacher, so the school is.” 
Only the orderly, cheerful industrious teacher 
will have an orderly, cheerful, industrious school. 
Order, cheer, and industry are largely a matter of 
health and temperament. The old adage tells us, 
‘‘Make a man sick and you make him a villain,” 
but make a school teacher sick, and you make 
forty villains, only one of whom sits behind the 
teacher’s desk. We all know that none but those 
of perfect health should enter the teaching profes- 
sion. Unless you can grow younger, and more sweet- 
tempered every year in this work, seek another 
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calling. Your continuance in this will be a blight 
to youth and wrong to yourself. Some cynic has 
said that “A woman is as old as she looks, and a 
man is as young as he feels.” The truth is that a 
school teacher is always as young as she feels, and if 
we were all faithful to this third aspiration of the 
true teacher, we would so cherish health that we 
would not only be, but look as young as we feel. 

The teacher who would preserve her usefulness 
and keep herself from degenerating into the char- 
acter of that faithful day laborer, the school teacher, 
or of that intolerable nagging nuisance, the task 
mistress, must persistently cultivate her own health. 
She must do it, not to preserve her beauty; of course 
it will accomplish this for her. She must do this— 
not to feel the perfect delight of physical life; of 
course it will teach her the joy of living. But she 
must do it because it means more perfect service 
to humanity. All of this means that teachers 
must learn to rest and play if they are to continue 
to work. They will work and they must rest at 
times; but how many have forgotten what play 
feels like? We live in a day when it will be easy 
for the teacher who sees that this matter of play 
and exercise involves that of continued efficiency, 
to be true to the commands of her being. The lake 
and the river still invite us in summer and in winter, 
so do the meadows and the hills. We have the 
garden as well as the gymnasium, the horse as well 
as the golf club, the summer on the farm as well 
as at the fashionable hotel. Vacation is the oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to remember what is due 
a wholesome young woman (forget the parish record 
and the line written in the family bible) as well as 
what is due the ambitious scholar. 

Fidelity to this third aspiration of the true teacher 
is the only thing that will make our devotion to 
the first and second count for much. 

IV. As the fourth and last necessary aspiration 
of the true teacher I name the duty to increase her 
social and spiritual influence. The school exists 
after all for more than scholarship and health and 
good cheer. Its best instruction is never the out- 
come of formal lessons nor of occasional exhorta- 
tions. Its largest contributions are to the conduct 
and character of the young. ‘‘Manners make the 
man, and the want of them the fellow.” Our 
children’s manners—meaning thereby their whole 
attitude toward the rest of the community and not 
simply the observances of a few conventional 
forms—are in no small measure the result of contact 
with the teacher. Her courtesy and reverence or 
her brusqueness and flippancy repeat themselves 
in her girls and boys. In a word, true teaching is 
but communicating to her pupils the best that is 
in herself. Politeness and patriotism, courtesy and 
charity, respect and reverence, honesty and honor, 
truth and trustfulness,—all of these are gained by 
the boys and girls, not thru what the teacher 
teaches, but thru what she is. 

Since she must be a source of such inspiration, 
she needs to renew the current of her own life by 
regular contact with the best individuals and 
organizations in the social life of her community. 
It is not enough that she meet the minister and 
the doctor and the other school teachers, that she 
is occasionally active in the Sunday School or the 
literary society or the sewing circle. She needs, 
without neglect of other ambitions, to strengthen 
and refine herself by contact with the men and 
women about her who are of most social worth. 
She may well be a better teacher by giving some 
time to activities that appeal to fine women rather 
than simply to teachers. Thus, and thus only, may she 
continue year by year to be an inspiration to gentlest, 
noblest living, as well as to clearest, sanest thinking. 

The schools of the future need better teaching 
than those of the past or the present. That they 
may enjoy it, let those of us who now bear the 
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burden cherish while we may these four aspirations 


of the true teacher. Influenced by what we do, 
as well as what we say, communities will insist 
that every school deserves the teacher born and 
made, so born and so prepared that the professional 
life and growth are inseparable from the cultivation 
of that scholarship, skill, health, and character, 
which combine to make the true teacher. 

[Paper read before the American Institute of,Instruction.] 





The Relation Between General and 


Commercial F.ducation. 


By JAMES H. GREEN, Principal of the State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

We classify our education as general and special. 

General education is that which is essential to 
everyone, no matter what occupation he intends to 
follow. Special education is that which relates to 
one peculiar occupation, the conditions for which 
are not covered by the general education. 

General education is composed of those branches 
or parts of branches which are essential to the 
ordinary contact of man with man in communica- 
tion, in occupations, in business and social inter- 
courses; such branches as reading, spelling, pen- 
manship, drawing, arithmetic, geography, American 
history, English grammar and rhetoric, physiology 
and hygiene, elementary knowledge of plant and 
animal life, the primary essentials of physics and 
chemistry, and business and social forms. 

The topics studied in these branches should be 
those which bear most intimately upon practical 
life experiences. For instance, in arithmetic, the 
fundamental rules, common and decimal, fractions, 
interest, etc. In geography, the relation between 
physical conditions and political facts; field and 
laboratory work, drainage, forms of water on the 
earth, climate, sources of production. In history, 
the institutions under which we live, systems of 
transportation, interstate commerce, exchange, muni- 
cipal development. In physics, the ordinary laws 
of contraction and expansion, the common features 
of electricity. 

In short, in each of these branches, we should 
study those things which practically anyone of 
average intelligence would say that he could not 
get along without. 

The study of these branches in this way will 
cover all of the time that can be given to the ele- 
mentary and secondary school courses, excepting 
so much as is usually given to a foreign language, 
or to stenography, commercial law, and more ad- 
vanced bookkeeping. It, therefore, seems clear 
that all of the work in the elementary and secondary 
courses should be common,—that is, should be such 
as will most nearly meet the needs of the greatest 
number of persons, excepting the modern languages, 
stenography, bookkeeping and commercial. 

There is a common practice in many parts of the 
country of teaching the inexperienced to believe 
that there is a commercial education which can 
properly begin as low as the seventh year of school 
and end in two years. Many boys and girls are 
made to believe that this so-called special education 
will meet the demands of commercial life. This is 
a most serious error. No one can successfully meet 
the demands of commercial life who has not an 
essential general education such as that described 
above. Such a general education will meet most 
of the demands of the usual commercial life. 

It has been my observation that very few boys 
indeed have found employment in the lines they 
anticipated, and that those who were well disci- 
plined in that general education which is most prac- 
tical in its application, have succeeded better than 
those who have been giving their time before the 
end of the secondary course to imaginary specialties. 

[Department of Business Education, N. E. A.] 
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National Educational Association Jubilee. 


By JANE A. STEWART. 


The golden jubilee of the National Educational 
Association which is on the calendar this year, is an 
event of surpassing significance to educators in 
particular and to the great serious-minded hosts of 
friends of public education generally. The history 
of the N. E. A. is practically the history of educa- 
tional advance in America. It is a radiant record. 
For the Association is not only a practical realiza- 
tion of the idea of co-operation between teachers, 
but it has also served to foster and inspire patriotic 
pride in national public education. 

Looking back to the early days when the National 
Educational Association was formed, and announced 
to the world its comprehensive intention ‘‘to elevate 
the character and advance the interests of the pro- 
fession of teaching and to promote the course of 
popular education” in the United States, one finds 
that comparatively little opportunity then existed 
for mutual acquaintance and co-operation between 
teachers in different parts of the country. Few of 
the present Teachers’ Institutes, Chautauquas, 
etc., had been founded; and these were in their 
infancy, having little knowledge and pecuniary 
means. Public interest in the schools was limited. 

Education needed, it was evident, all the aid that 
a union of influential men and leaders of thought 
could bring. It was in 1857, impelled by the impres- 
sion that education is a national affair, calling for 
co-operation among all educators that the idea of 
a national organization crystalized in that small, 
but epoch-making gathering in Philadelphia. There 
the National Educational Association was brought 
into existence by pioneer and far-sighted educators 
from New York, New England, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Ohio. Among them were 
James L. Enos, who served as chairman; Wm. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, who was the first secretary, and 
who served as secretary for six succeeding con- 
ventions, 1865, 1882, 1883, 1885, and 1886, besides 
being president in 1887; and Dr. Edward Brooks, 
of Philadelphia, the veteran teacher and author, 
who was city superintendent of Philadelphia schools 
for a generation, and who is said to be the only 
man in educational work now living who attended 
the historic first convention. 

The Association was known at first as the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association. It was designed pri- 
marily to include in membership only men engaged 
in teaching. Article 2 of the constitution said, 
however: ‘‘Ladies engaged in teaching may, upon 
recommendation of the Board of Directors, become 
honorary members, arid shall possess the right to 
present in the form of written essay (to be read by 
the secretary or any other member whom they may 
select) their views upon the subject assigned for 
discussion.” 

The sense of justice among the men members 
caused the repeal of this amusing regulation. Not 
only were women admitted to active membership 
(that occurred in 1870), but the rule was established 
that no paper, lecture, or address should be read 
before the Association or any of its departments, 
in the absence of the author. 

With the enrollment of women as active members 
and the substitution of the word ‘‘ Educational” 
for ‘‘Teachers”’ in the title, came the admission of 
other educational. agents. The National Normal 
Association and the National Superintendents’ 


Association became absorbed in the new National 
Educational, which took on a new lease of life and 
entered on a new era of achievement, at the close 
of the Civil War. 


Before that, the chief result of the Association’s 
efforts was the institution of the National Bureau 
of Education, which was presented to Congress 
March 14, 1866, in a resolution, with a memorable 
speech by James A. Garfield, who aptly declared: 
‘*A tenth of our national debt expended in public 
education fifty years ago would have saved us the 
blood and treasure of the late war.” The Bureau 
has justified for forty years the faith of the farseeing 
educators and statesmen who exploited it in the 
sixties, arguing that it would be of great service in 
gathering and publishing statistics and other in- 
formation concerning education. From the first, 
the Bureau was a great success, and it has been a 
powerful factor in safeguarding and developing the 
intellectual resources of the nation under Henry 
Barnard, Gen. John Eaton, Nathaniel H. R. Daw- 
son, and William T. Harris, who served from 1889 
to 1906. It was in 1886, shortly before the expira- 
tion of his sixteen years’ service as Chief of the 
Government Bureau of Education, that General 
Eaton, with Norman A. Calkins and Zalmon Rich- 
ards, incorporated the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Before that, however, the Association had made 
great advances in organization and _ influence. 
The distinguished body of educators composed of 
sixty of the most prominent members chosen by 
popular vote of the Association, was formed in 
1880. This council, constituting the Senate, or 
legislative body, is granted the high privilege of 
the discussion of educational developments and 
of the formulation of new principles which, tho not 
binding, as those of our official body, carry great 
weight in this and other countries. 

The beginnings of the large Association were made 
at the National Convention at Madison, Wis., in 
1884, under the able leadership of Thomas W. 
Bicknell. The open door of the Association before 
that, as has been stated, had admitted a composite 
membership including not only teachers but every- 
body in any way connected with schools, from 
architects of school buildings to institute conduc- 
tors. The associate membership of the Association 
now embraces (because of the unique arrangement 
of collecting fees with railway fares), all the excur- 
sionists who naturally take advantage of the low 
rates secured by the Association, to get a fine trip 
at little cost, and in good company. The active 
membership, as compared with the grand army of 
educators in the United States, has never been 
actually what it should be. It was in 1895 that 
this class of active or bona fide members was con- 
stituted, totaling 1,464 at the Buffalo Convention 
in 1896. Five years later their number had 
doubled, and remains at about 2,500. 

The annual volume of proceedings embodies the 
results of the work of the National Educational 
Association from year to year, and is therefore its 
most important achievement. Since 1893, when 
Mr. Irwin Shepard came into office as permanent 
secretary and treasurer, and headquarters were 
established at his home in Winona, Minn., the 
annual reports have been ably edited. The whole 
series, a volume for each year (excepting the four 
years, 1861, ’62, ’67, and ’78, when no meeting was 
held), constitute a great library of American pub- 
lic education. The membership fee of two dollars 
has given the Association a reserve fund of $200,000 
or more, which is to be applied to some definite 
and far-reaching educational plan not yet decided 
upon. 
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It is largely thru its great annual conventions 
that the National Educational Association puts 
its impression upon the public and imparts its 
stimulus to the educational pulse. At these gather- 
ings, teachers, superintendents, and school trus- 
tees promote their professional knowledge and 
their knowledge of the problems of practical school 
management, and get their knowledge of the vari- 
ous solutions to these problems discovered here and 
there all over the United States. 

Leaders are present who realize fully that teaching 
is a spiritual process; that national schools are re- 
quired where due importance is attached to the 
essentials of Christianity; and that true education 
includes the development of one’s higher intellect- 
ual and spiritual nature as it gradually unfolds its 
powers from youth to old age. Others are present 
who urge on good grounds that our present colossal 
system of education is not sufficiently democratic 


and that its attainable objects are not yet fully 


understood. The very education which is most 
needed, they say, is not provided. It is claimed 
that the schools educate only people of leisure— 
children in our schools, young men and women 
knowing little more of life than children do, in our 
colleges and universities. The great body of the 
people who have to go to work early and meet life’s 
burdens and responsibilities, to whom education 
would be the greatest boon, are not recipients of its 
benefits. The American scheme of public educa- 
tion will never be complete, will never even do its 
best work they hold, until it supplements its pres- 
ent institutions by a whole system of evening train- 
ing schools and colleges for bread-winners. 

Others are laboring insistently for the introduc- 
tion in all grades of studies of the utilitarian type, 
which are of highest social value, giving liberality 
and equipoise to fit for enlarged usefulness, while 
at the same time imparting culture, as well as pre- 
paring for a vocation and more efficient and helpful 
living day by day. Success has undoubtedly at- 
tended all such advances, for the elevation of the 
spiritual, social, and vocational aim does not neces- 
sarily involve the diminution of the culture idea. 

It was in 1892 that the Association instituted 
its special research work by the appointment of 
the initial special committee of ten to investigate 
and report on the courses of study for secondary 
schools. During the last fifteen years succeeding, 
valuable special reports have been made on elemen- 
tary schools, city school boards, training teachers, 
rural schools, college entrance examinations, etc. 

Among the earliest departments formed were the 
Elementary, Secondary, Higher, Normal, Superin- 
tendence, Industrial, Art, Musical, and Kindergar- 
ten. Since 1892, additional departments have 
been created: Manual Training, Business, Phy- 
sical, Indian, School Administration, Science In- 
struction, Library, Education for Deaf, Blind, and 
Feeble-minded, etc. In these all that is best in 
teaching and management is exploited. Among 
the spirited discussions have been those on the pro- 
gress of kindergarten principles and practice; new 
methods in elementary training; the abridgment 
of university courses; co-education; the future of 
the normal school; the higher standard of teach- 
ing qualifications; the demand for trade schools 
and for art teaching for industrial uses; the real 
purpose of public school music; the cultural ele- 
ment in commercial education; the practical ap- 
plication of child study results; the medical in- 
spection of school children; physical education; 
school sanitation; out-of-door work in science; 
college chemistry and physics; the function of 
school boards; school-house architecture; public 
library and work for public schools; the public 
school education of the defective and delinquent; 
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training for good citizenship, and character-building 
of the Indian. 

Each department, it should be noted, has its own 
president and other officers, constituting it a dis- 
tinct, tho integral, part of the whole. 

College presidents and professors; members of 
school boards and commissioners of education; 
state and local school superintendents; principals 
and teachers of high schools and normal training 
schools; librarians; editors of educational publica- 
tions; special and ordinary teachers, and exponents 
of every branch of education are alike welcomed 
on the forum of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Its conventions are at once a great focaliza- 
tion of educational thought and practice—an ex- 


_ position, and a school. 


Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, as has been stated, was among the early pro- 
moters: To its successive presidents, among them 
such men as President Eliot, of Harvard; Thomas 
Bicknell, Albert G. Lane, of Chicago; Supt. Will- 
iam Maxwell, of New York, and E. Oram Lyte, of 
Pennsylvania; William T. Harris, Washington, and 
Dr. J. L. Packard, Maine, the Association owes its 
well-planned methods. The last named is the old- 
est living president. He was State Superintendent 
of Wisconsin Schools for six years, Superintendent 
of Chicago Schools for twelve years, and President 
of the University of Iowa from 1878 to 1887. A 
veteran officer is David N. Camp, of New Britain, 
Conn., secretary in 1864 and leader in educational 
work in his State for half a century. The Rev. Dr. 
William T. Harris has been an active working mem- 
ber since 1870. He is a native of Connecticut, and 
was graduated from Yale in 1858. He was U. S. 
Commissioner of Education from 1889 to 1906. 
He was President of the National Educational As- 
sociation in 1875. 

It is pleasant to note that a good deal of recog- 
nition, tho not by any means a proportionate amount 
of opportunity for presentation of their labors, is 
given that class of individuals to whom the schools 
look for their best work. The fact that women 
teachers far outnumber the men, and that women 
form the bulk of the N. E. A. membership, is not 
yet fully recognized. A vast amount of women’s 
educational work is so thoroly obscured that often 
the leaders omit to identify the work of women as 
a fundamental and leading factor in educational 
enterprise. 

By the time the next semi-centennial of the Na- 
tional Educational Association rolls around, if the 
promise of the present one is fulfilled, we should 
not only see complete recognition of women’s inde- 
pendence and efficiency as leaders in educational 
effort, but also the world-wide development and 
application of the law of co-operation and comity 
as applied to educational influences. 





Somebody asked the Philadelphia Bulletin for 
addresses of the Superintendents of Education in 
the following States: (1) Illinois, (2) Wisconsin, 
(3) Louisiana, (4) Colorado, (5) Kansas, (6) Iowa, 
(7) California. This is the answer the inquirer 
received : 

(1) Alfred Bayliss, Springfield; (2) C. P. Gray, Madison; 
(3) James B. Aswell, Baton Rouge; (4) Miss Katherine L. 
Craig, Denver; (5) J. L. Doghoff, Topeka; (6) John F. 
Riggs, Des Moines; (7) T. Pamos J. Kirk, Sacramento. 


The truth would read about as follows: (1) Fran- 
cis G. Blair, Springfield; (2) Charles P. Cary, Madi- 
son; (3) J. B. Aswell, Baton Rouge; (4) Mrs. 
K. L. Craig, Denver; (5) Edward T. Fairchild, 
Topeka; (6) John F. Riggs, Des Moines; (7) Ed- 
ward Hyatt, Sacramento. 
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Industrial Education as Viewed by a 
Manufacturer. 


By EUGENE ALEXANDER, Vice-President of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, Lynn, Mass. 


It is generally conceded that the further develop- 
ment of American industries, especially in the 
mechanical trades, is endangered by an insufficient 
supply of properly trained skilled mechanics. The 
reason for this condition may be found in the 
enormous expansion of these industries within the 
last ten or fifteen years, in consequence of which 
the demand for skilled workmen has outgrown the 
supply, and in the growing tendency toward spec- 
ialization which to-day permeates all fields of 
industrial activity. Where heretofore skilled labor 
was required in many processes of manufacture, 
specialization has permitted the employment of 
large numbers of unskilled workmen, and of this 
new economic condition manufacturers have taken 
liberal advantage; they have overlooked, however, 
the necessity of training skilled mechanics for 
leaders and sub-leaders of the great industrial army. 
Manufacturers relinquished their responsibilities 
so much the more readily in view of the new atti- 
tude of the public school system toward the indus- 
trial needs of the country, as manifested by the 
establishment of manual training and trade school 
classes. It soon became apparent that the schools 
were not answering adequately the demands of 
modern industries and that the changes in the edu- 
cational system did not, and could not, keep pace 
with the evolution in the industrial system. Manu- 
facturers and educators, alike, are now alive to the 
seriousness of the problem of bringing the school 
system into harmony with the modern industrial- 
ism of the country. The genuine interest mani- 
fested everywhere indicates that educators and 
manufacturers are taking stock of the situation 
and are endeavoring to find a proper solution. Co- 
operation between the two forces will hasten the 
solution of the problem and bring about the desired 
results. Entering into the problem are those at 
present employed in unskilled labor who might be 
elevated industrially, and also the new recruits. 
The latter class is, of course, of far greater impor- 
tance than the former, in that it determines the 
character of the future industrial army. 

There are two principal ways of training boys 
for skilled work—thru trade schools and thru ap- 
prenticeships. The trade school problem is pri- 
marily the concern of the State, which should equip 
the boys with the knowledge that will fit them for 
self-supporting and law-abiding citizens. The school 
system of an essentially industrial State should lay 
emphasis on a practical industrial education of the 
boys; that of an agricultural section should shape 
its curriculum so as to give boys the practical know]- 
edge that will enable them after leaving school to 
be useful in agricultural activity. Educational ex- 
perts are giving much thought to this problem, altho 
their ideas are by no means yet clarified into a con- 
census of opinion; some advocating the establish- 
ment of additional technical high schools, others 
the expansion of manual training into the lower 
grades of the elementary schools, others contending 
for a more practical manual training even to the 
extent of trade instruction, and many now urging 
the creation of elective trade school classes into 
which grammar school boys may enter. 

Apprenticeship systems, on the other hand, are 
the concern of manufacturers, who in this way train 
their own supply of skilled artisans, and according 
to the breadth of view with which they develop 
their systems, are contributing more or less to the 
solution of the problem of making the boys’ educa- 
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tional equipment fit their industrial needs. Ap- 
prenticeship systems are flexible and can, therefore, 
adjust themselves quickly to the changing indus- 
trial conditions; they present concrete examples 
of industrial training, a study of which will point 
out to the educators the principles which should 
underlie an effective system of public industrial 
schools, in which skill may be taught as well as 
intelligence, in proper correlation. 

A significant example of what may be accom- 
plished by a well-conducted apprenticeship system 
may be found at the General Electric Company at 
Lynn, Mass. Ordinarily, apprentices are assigned 
to the different shop foremen, who are expected to 
train the boys in the trade which they have chosen. 
This plan, however, presents serious difficulties in 
that foremen do not usually possess the ability to 
teach boys, neither is there always at the disposal 
of each department such commercial work as will 
afford the best training of the apprentices. The 


“General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass., has 


overcome these difficulties by the appointment of 
a supervisor of apprentices and the establishment 
under his direct charge, of a special training room 
in which the boys are initiated into the mysteries 
and arts of the trade on the most instructive com- 
mercial work available. This training room is 
fitted up with a large number of machine tools, 
and is kept busy on commercial work exclusively. 
The training of apprentices in such work has a peda- 
gogical and moral value besides a commercial one, 
in that it trains in, rather than for, industrial life, 
and infuses into the boys a proper appreciation of 
the value of time and money. The apprentices 
stay in the training room about two years, after 
which they are placed in the different shop depart- 
ments for the purpose of rounding out their practi- 
cal knowledge on a greater variety of work. 

An important feature of the General Electric 
system is the class-room instruction which goes 
hand in hand with the shop work. Instruction in 
mathematics, physics, and mechanical drawing, is 
in the hands of the practical engineers, draftsmen, 
and foremen of the General Electric Company, who 
are selected for their special abilities for this work, 
and devote a part of their daily time to it. Class- 
room sessions are held during working hours with- 
out deduction in the wages, which the boys receive 
from the beginning of the course, even during the 
trial period. Thru this apprenticeship system the 
General Electric Company aims to develop skilled 
artisans, who may later on occupy leading positions 
as foremen, engineers, and superintendents; their 
equipment must be skill and industrial intelligence 
combined. 

Whether private initiative in the shop is to provide 
the supply of skilled mechanics or the public school 
system is to establish eventually industrial schools 
for this purpose, in either case the teachers of the 
elementary schools have the great responsibility 
of awakening in the American youth an interest 
in and the right attitude for useful work, unfortu- 
nately lacking to a great extent at the present time. 

[Department of Manual Training, N. E. A.] 





University Entrance in Drawing. 


By A. B. CLARK, Leland Stanford, Jr. University; 
California. 


Art education in the best secondary school has 
become excellent. Recent school exhibitions in- 
cluding beautiful objects constructed in wood; 
metal, fabrics, and including chairs, tables, lamp 
shades, block printing, drawings; paintings; and 
othgr objects show the high degree of taste attained. 
Thé increased value is due to this thoughtful appli- 
cation of taste to common objects of daily interest; 
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so that art training is no longer confined to the 
drawing or painting of pictures which few people 
appreciate, nor does it mean the design of ornament 
as an excrescence to be stuck upon furniture, but 
rather it means the design of whole objects with 
equal attention to strength, durability, good pro- 
portion, and, in its proper place, to decorate. 

This study is justified in the public schools because 
at least seventy-five per cent. of value in buildings, 
houses, furniture, and dress is dependent upon 
the amount of taste used in the making. No 
subject in the curriculum has more value for women. 
A large part of spiritual sweetness in life depends 
upon the ability of people to buy or to make things 
which are artistically good and which will last 
instead of being discarded after a season’s wear 
because, like ‘‘rag-time’”’ music, they have lost 
their novelty. 

The universities are slow to recognize this enlarg- 
ment of drawing which makes it a fundamental 
branch of culture. They allow four credits in each 
of several languages, in mathematics, and in science, 
and but one in free-hand drawing. This discourages 
adequate attention to the subject. Three or four 
credits should be allowed so that broader culture 
may result from a broader contact with the needs of 
daily life. 

[Department of Art Education, N. E. A.] 


Teaching Reading and Language. 
By HENRY SUZZALLO, Teachers College, N. Y. 


It may be said that good instruction in the com- 
mand of language involves a thoro association be- 
tween experiences, or the ideas which stand for 
them, and their corresponding symbols. Expe- 
riences will influence people similarly. Out of the 
same experience most people will get some meaning. 
Symbols are quite variable. Almost every national- 
ity has its own symbols. A word from a given 
language may give you a meaning, and it may not. 
An Englishman and a Frenchman may have the 
same experiences, but their words or symbols for 
them will differ greatly. Language instruction is 
therefore largely a matter of memory, getting a more 
or less arbitrary symbol associated with an experience. 

In every language there are really two lan- 
guages or two sets of symbols, an oral symbol and 
a written symbol. Oral reading and oral language 
represent one aspect of instruction in English. 
There are two functions connected with oral language 
appreciation and expression: ‘Listening and under- 
standing’”’ is oral appreciation. ‘‘Thinking and 
speaking’’ is oral expression. 

As a function, appreciation is prior to expression. 
We appreciate more than we can express. Ex- 
pression recruits itself from appreciation. Expres- 
sion in turn intensifies appreciation. Oral expres- 
sion is hopelessly restricted if our appreciation is 
restricted to the language we hear in ordinary life 
and class-room work. So we read what absent 
masters have written, give them voice so that 
appeal is made to the ear and sound association. 
The story and poem read aloud are instruments for 
the deepening of our oral appreciation of language. 

In reading and language three problems present 
themselves, (1) mastering the mechanics, (2) ob- 
taining or expressing thought, (3) sensing or giving 
form to esthetic or literary feeling. The story and 
the poem find their greatest value in instruction 
in what they contribute to the solution of the third 
of these problems. Wherever we strive for literary 
feeling or form, even in the slightest degree, the 
story and the poem are the main materials. In the 
highest degree they represent the combination of 
the three elements in the beauty of literature, the 
beauty of (1) material, (2) form, and (3) meaning. 

[Department of Elementary Education, N. E. A.] 
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Art Education in the Public Schools. 


By EUGENE C. CoLBY, State Supervisor of Drawing 
and Manual Training, Rochester, N. Y. 


Art education has been called for in this country 
by industrial need. Its necessity has been proved 
by the development of industrial activities, and as 
these have been advanced every effort for the fos- 
tering of art training has been justified. 

While it might be claimed that it would result 
in monotonous sameness of expression, it really 
fosters the attainment of individuality in thought 
and expression. It trains the people to see that 
there is more in life than the mere struggle for 
existence, and furnishes them ideals in which they 
can find rest from the cares and temptations of life. 
It stands ready to encourage artistic or inventive 
ability at the very beginning of its efforts for de- 
velopment, and gives to all a new sense of appre- 
ciation for all that is original in art and admirable 
in nature. Art education benefits not only those 
who have marked ability but has an important 
influence on the minds and character of all. 

The aim should be to lead the pupils to observe, 
to think, and to study for themselves; to train the 
eye to see form, color, and tone values correctly; 
to develop the imaginative and creative faculties; 
to cultivate a taste for and an appreciation of good 
art, and to give the hand skill that the children may 
express their ideas on paper and in material. Ina 
word, that they may be able to create, to draw, to con- 
struct, and to appreciate the useful and the beautiful. 

An industrial progress never paralleled in the 
world’s history, demands that art instruction be 
elevated in our educational system to a higher 
plane by its unification with the school curriculum, 
by which the children of our mighty Republic may 
be developed into useful, well-rounded, practical, 
and intelligent citizens, capable of taking a part 
in solving the problems of our wonderful age. 

[Department of Art Education, N. E. A.] 





Original Demonstrations in Geometry 
By FLETCHER DURELL; Lawrenceville, N. J. 


In the opinion of most mathematical teachers, 
working original exercises in geometry constitutes 
one of the best means at our command of cultivating 
the power of clear, logical thinking. The question 
now raised is whether there is not some way of giving 
this educational discipline a deeper significance and 
making its fruits available to practically all pupils. 

Taking this study to be the mastery of a succession 
of tools, the question arises which geometric tool 
is most easily grasped by the pupil, is used most 
frequently, and logically occupies the central posi- 
tion. The triangle is found to fulfill all these condi- 
tions. Let original exercises then be arranged in 
groups and let the pupil be kept at proving triangles 
equal, and proving lines and angles equal by means 
of triangles, till he thoroly masters this tool. Other 
geometric instruments, as parallel lines, the locus, 
auxiliary lines, etc., are to be mastered in succession 
in like manner, for the sake of realized advantages 
in each. The same method applies to study of 
numerical exercises, to geometrical drawing, and to 
observational geometry. The abstract utilities in 
each instrument are to be kept in the foreground, 
concrete applications being used locally to sharpen 
conceptions and vivify interest. 

By this method, practically all pupils learn to 
work originals; geometry as a study is less arbitary 
and more rational; the history of geometry is made 
more significant; concrete practical applications 
and abstract culture are combined; a correlation of 
studies is attained in which unification of principals 
has the leading place. 

[Department of Music, N. E. A.] 
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Training of the Child’s Emotional 
Life. 


By HENRY SUZZALLO, Teachers College,* Columbia 
University, New York. 


" The fundamental place of the feelings in men of 
highly moral and efficient character. Devotion to 
great conceptions or to their fellows a mark of true 
social greatness. Devotion to right or approved 
ideals of conduct as opposed to wrong or unsanc- 
tioned modes of behavior, the distinction between 
good and bad men. Devotion is essentially a feeling 
or emotion. Intellectuality is not a guarantee of 
character. It is an instrument of control, it may 
not give the direction of control. Types of weak 
personality, “the. academic mind,” the ‘‘over- 
educated,’ the “‘sentimentalist,” the ‘‘impulsivist.”’ 
Classification of literary characters; Jekyll and 
Hyde, Raffles and Sherlock Holmes. Classification 
of historic characters, Washington and Benedict 
Arnold, Tweed and Folk. 

The impelling and invigorating force of the emo- 
tions. They arestimulationstoaction. Action made 
possible unconscious plans by the life of feeling. 
The pale and the colorless and uninfluential are the 
emotionless. The opposite extreme of the emotion- 
ally uncontrolled. Proper action or expression of 
human life the product of a rich emotional life 
tempered and controlled and directed by a wide 
intellectual training. 

The difficulty of handling the feelings. Their 
initiating and interpolatory function. Their mas- 
tery of the self when in consciousness. Defects in 
the emotional life. (1) Over use as in envy and 
jealousy. (2) Under use, as in sympathy and 
courage. (3) Attachment of emotions to inappro- 
priate ideas as in ambition and pride. 

Methods of inducing and inhibiting emotions: 
(a) Example and imitation coupled with reward 
and punishment; (6) the recurrence of ideas with 
desirable or undesirable feelings; (c) the recurrence 
of bodily activities connected with ethically effective 
and non-effective emotions. 

[Department of Child Study, N. E. A.] 


Vitalizing of the Child Thru Song. 


By ESTELLE CARPENTER, Supervisor of Music, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


The savages gave expression to their emotions 
thru the use of the vocal organism. It is also 
natural for the civilized being to do so. In fact, 
it isa necessity. Therefore, it is our duty as educa- 
tors to find a way to make song singing a more 
universal custom. There should be more songs 
in the schools, the churches, the homes. Music 
should be recognized by all as an essential. It is 
as important as fresh, invigorating air in the school- 
room. In fact, it creates an atmosphere and re- 
freshes all those who enter into its realm. That is, 
of course, if the right kind of music is given, and 
if it is correctly interpreted. 

This power of song is so forceful because it reaches 
the ‘innermost center of us, and where truth abides 
in fulness,’’ and there arouses the essence of the man 
or child, and if presented correctly it quickens the 
mainsprings as it were, of action. It has the power 
to formulate the motive of life. 

When a child is possessed of this power of pure 
song, it is a gift more precious than diamonds. It 
is a fountain of joy. It makes these words seem 
possible: 

“Tam youth, eternal youth, I am the sun rising, the 
poet’s singing, I am the new world, I ama little bird 
that has broken out of theegg. Iam joy, joy, joy!” 

Self-consciousness is destroyed, and the real 
child; away from outward circumstances has a 
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chance to dominate thru song. When once a taste 
of this joy is obtained from hearing and giving 
forth the right and beautiful music, there comes a 
realization of a world of pleasure always open; and 
besides, it gives power, poise, and higher develop- 
ment, because it gives a higher love. 

{Music Department, N. E. A.] 





Free Musical Education a Necessity. 


By FANNIE EpGarR THOMAS (Officier d’Academie 
.2Francaise), Representative of the New York 
‘Musical Courier, New York City. 


The lecture was under three general heads: 1. 
Weaknesses and evils of paid musical education. 
2. Values and influences of free musical education. 
3. Music in the public schools not a desideratum but 
a bridge between desirable and undesirable courses. 

Following are some of the salient points of the 
lecture: 

Why the United States found it necessary to 
establish a ‘free’? system of general education. 
Suppose that all our general instruction to-day 
were in the hands of whoever chose to constitute 
himself ‘‘teacher,”’ and do as he pleased; without 
knowledge, training, or supervision, and dependent 
for the payment of rent, meat, and milk bills upon 
moneys derived from pupils! Some _ inevitable 
reasons why people dependent for a living upon 
moneys paid them by pupils cannot possibly teach 
properly. Disasters to students, and to the music 
life of the country outside of the teaching field, as 
result of “trade” and “speculation” in musical 
education. How paid private music teachers came 
to establish themselves. They not so much at 
fault as conditions. 

Musical education must be subject to logical 
pedagogic law as all other educations, with classi- 
fication of departments, grading, examination, 
preparation by pupils, training of teachers, etc., etc. 
Why a government must feel the responsibility of 
correct and pure art education. What our govern- 
ment could do in the matter. Results invaluable 
besides actual instruction. France does this; how 
it is managed; some results in production, and the 
value to national art, to the art of the world, and 
to home taught artists. 

Is not the music as taught in our public schools 
equivalent to this? No, it can be but the alphabet. 
Complete musical education is impossible to public 
schools by reason of the existence of other studies, 
and the difference in gift and life-object of the 
pupils. It can be but preparation for the special- 
izing or equipment of the artist for professional life. 
This preparation and specializing of our artists is 
left to chance, to haphazard, and to foreigners. 
The public schools must not go beyond their province 
as preparation. There is danger of that now. 
They must bridge the ciumsy chasm at present 
existing between the preparatory and the special- 
izing fields and they must instruct the public in the 
possibility and necessity of free musical education. 
They are doing this now. The greatest credit and 
honor are due the leaders and workers in our public 
school music, for devotion, energy, knowledge, 
intuition, courage, and for marvelous results. Also 
for the harmony, disinterestedness and generosity 
towards each other, in strong contrast to the private 
paid contingent. Normal training in music has 
been evolved in the schools. Scientific education 
is being followed there. They have fine outlines. 
advanced standard, prospective uniformity, also 
hunger and thirst for greater skill. 

Is a distinct musical education possible to our 
government? How? Why? When? What? Arise, 
let us go hence, the end is not yet. 

[Department of Music, N. E. A.] 
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Three Essential Factors in Ad- 


ministration. 
By H. C. MorRISON, Concord, N. H. 


The basis of modern society is profoundly econ- 
omic. The forces which control the. development 
of society and which press upon the individual 
at all points in his life, at home, in the market- 
place, in his civil relationships, in the church even, 
are all of them economic forces. Whichever way 


you turn, there is no escape from the necessity of 


considering the economic phase of well nigh every 
problem. The pessimist would call this, I sup- 
pose, a frank confession that commercialism is 
the dominant cult of modern life and the dollar its 
fetish. It is not such a confession. On the con- 
trary, I wholly believe that the possibilities of hu- 
man happiness under our present economic régime 
are infinitely more real than at any other time in 
the world’s history. It ought to be remembered 
that just as we are confronted with economic control 
in every direction so other men in other ages have 
lived under, successively, a feudalistic, an eccle- 
siastical, a political control,—to name but a few 
phases of the life of the past. 

Perhaps the present most noteworthy character- 
istic of the economic control of society is its rapidly 
accelerating advance as manifested in the rapidly 
developing industrial organization of both labor 
and capital, and in the increasingly absolute de- 
pendence of the public upon such organization in 
practically all the concerns of life. This accel- 
eration of the dominant control of society is no 
new phenomenon. Our attention has been called 
to a similar experience in other ages and under 
other conditions. As a phase of civilization de- 
velops it appears to be inevitable that there should 
be evolved one dominant force; and that this force, 
if uncontrolled, should soon take on such an accel- 
eration that sooner or later forces holding society 
together, unable to withstand the pressure, break 
down, and a period of degeneration sets in. Sev- 
eral such periods during the Christian centuries, 
not to go further back, will be readily recalled. 
Probably the most notable case in all recorded 
human history was that signalized by the decadence 
of the pagan civilization of classic antiquity, and 
the long medieval darkness which followed. Of 
course, such cases are, in a word, examples of the 
“pace that kills.” 

The power of any society to maintain itself under 
such an acceleration of social forces seems to be 
dependent upon its ability to develop an equally 
accelerating advance of the social control of such 
forces, and a democratic society, in the nature of 
things, affords the greatest likelihood of such 
effective social control. Democracy is only another 
word for social self-consciousness. It is easy to 
see points of application of the social control of 
economic forces which must be made in our time. 
These points are, amongst others: 

(a) The just distribution of wealth. 

(b) The control of the degenerative diseases, 
both physical and mental, which are characteristic 
of advanced civilization. 

(c) The power of democracy to maintain a law- 
abiding political fabric. 

(d) A spiritual outlook upon the world and 
spiritual interpretation thereof. 

(e) National balance and integrity upon which 
the peace of the world depends. 

At some of these points, notably the control of 
disease, social control is already making itself 
effective, and the evidence of the last few years 
encourages us to believe that effective application 
is being made at nearly all these points. 

I suppose scarcely anybody would dispute the 
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proposition that the key to the situation is the 
education of the masses on planes of adequate 
conception and efficient accomplishment. How far 
this thought represents the inward conviction of 
the English-speaking peoples and how far it repre- 
sents merely a traditional sentiment, is a fair 
question upon the answer to which the future of 
the English-speaking peoples must mainly depend. 
That the Germans and the Japanese are thoroly 
convinced of the significance of the education of 
the masses, the events of the last few years leave 
us not at all in doubt. 

I have spoken of an education on lines of adequate 
conception and efficient accomplishment. It is 
hard to determine whether or not our conceptions 
are adequate. That in the nature of things must 
be a priori largely a matter of opinion. Whatever 
our educational aims are, however, we have no 
right to remain in ignorance on the point of effi- 
ciency; we have no excuse for not knowing whether 
or not we are making good. As a matter of fact, 
we have no lack of highly advertised aims in educa- 
tion. The educational community, both individ- 
ually and collectively, finds it very easy to proclaim 
lofty conceptions of education. By far our greatest 
need is the power and habit of getting done what 
we start out to do. 

Efficiency is, in the main, a problem of adminis- 
trative structure, the key to which is a nice adjust- 
ment of responsibility. Given a correctly organized 
administration and other matters, all the way from 
teachers of insight and skill, to money for their 
compensation, will take care of themselves. More 
than one American college or university and every 
successful business enterprise is an example of the 
truth of this statement. 

I propose to discuss what seemed to me the three 
essential factors in administration, and to point 
out some principles of their mutual adjustment. 

The first of these essential factors, as it seems 
to me, is Government expressed by some form of 
the school board, its functions being essentially 
the expression of the will of the people. 

Its chief method of performing its function must 
be limited to: 

(a) The making of rules and regulations having 
a general, but not a specific bearing upon the system 
over which he presides. 

(b) The control of the public moneys. 

(c) The selection and dismissal of the executive, 
who is commonly called the superintendent. 

The school board must be sensitively responsible 
to public conviction, but not to the fancy of popular 
breeze. A prolific cause of inefficiency in many 
different forms of governmental activity is the habit 
which the professional politician has developed of 
trimming his sails to catch this or that fancy of 
the popular breeze, rather than the wind of public 
conviction. He falls into the habit of making 
regulations designed to pacify a faction. He trades 
upon the good of the whole for the satisfaction of 
the section which he represents. He passes laws 
designed to fool the farmers without any intention 
that they shall ever be enforced. Of course, the end 
must in the nature of things be chaos and utter 
inefficiency. Few forms of public administration 
have suffered more from this lack of serious respon- 
sibility than our various public school systems. 
It is natural that this should be so, since scarcely 
any other phase of public administration comes so 
close to a large mass of citizens as do the schools, 
and there is, scarcely any other about which people 
are so apt to have illy digested notions of their own. 

The board must be sensitively responsible to the 
public conviction of what is needful in public 
education and for the realization of that public 
conviction in results. As an organization for the 
securing of results, its place in the public school 
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system is in no sense different from that of the 
board of directors in an industrial corporation. 
While, in the nature of things, the board must 
attend to the making of certain general rules and 
regulations governing the welfare of pupils and 
the specific direction which the work of the school 
is to take, as expressed by the program of studies, 
still its chief opportunity is the selection of a super- 
intendent competent as an executive, in whose 
professional knowledge and skill and in whose 
business judgment the board may have the utmost 
confidence. Once selected, it must depend upon 
him to guide the schools and direct them profes- 
sionally toward the attainment of the results which 
the board has decided it wishes to get. It is as 
thoroly absurd for any school board, as well in 
our largest cities as the smallest country town, to 
meddle with the professional side of the super- 
intendent’s work as for the patient to advise the 
physician as to his method of treating a fever, or 
for the directorate of a cotton mill to interfere 
with the technical side of the manufacture, for 
which it pays an expert. The relation of the 
board to the superintendent must be essentially 
those of selection and dismissal. If he fails to 
secure results, the board should promptly dismiss 
him, not undertake to tell him how to secure them. 

Almost any board may so act if it will. It is 
not a matter for legislation, either permissive or 
mandatory. It is rather an attitude on the part 
of the board which a large-minded, broad-minded 
body of men experienced in business affairs will be 
likely to take; such a board as American towns 
and cities have seemed most often to get when they 
divorce school affairs from State and National 
politics, and when a small board elected or appointed 
at large for a considerable term of years is provided 
for, instead of a large board elected by wards or 
precincts for a short term of years. 

The second essential factor of efficient adminis- 
tration which I should name is Direction of Super- 
vision, as expressed by a superintendent of schools, 
or director of schools. 

Just as the school board must be sensitively 
responsible to public opinion, so must the super- 
intendent or executive be sensitively responsible 
to the school board for results. Anything which 
interferes with that chain of responsibility inter- 
feres with and ultimately destroys the efficiency of 
the system. But there is no responsibility without 
commensurate power. You can hold nobody re- 
sponsible for that over which he has no control, 
even tho you affirm and reaffirm in legislative 
enactments that he shall be responsible. He 
cannot be responsible for results unless he has an 
entire executive control of the schools, as has a 
general in time of peace control of his command. 

Lack of such responsibility inevitably leads to 
one or more of the characteristic vices of our school 
system,—for instance: 

Faddism: Because it is the easiest thing in the 
world to get a cranky idea and make somebody try 
to carry it out if you know that you are not to be 
held to a rigid accountability for realization upon 
the thing. 

Gallery Play: Because if you are not to be held 
accountable for results you soon come to realize 
that reputation depends much more upon display 
than upon sound professional success. 

Political Intrigue: Because non-responsibility for 
results means that professional achievement is not 
the measure of success, and consequently not the 
arbiter of position and career. In short, respon- 
sibility, adequate control, non-interference means 
professional self-respect; non-responsibility, wheed- 
ling of subordinates, and the meddling of super- 
iors means non-professional conduct of every sort 
and kind. 

On the other hand, the checks upon the super- 
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intendent should be precisely the same as those 
upon other men holding similar positions in other 
lines of effort. I have said that the superintendent 
should have entire executive control of the schools. 
Does that mean that he should have the power to 
discharge teachers, or to promote them, or to 
degrade them without specific accountability for 
his action? Certainly not. Even in the army, 
that which we so often think of as the very incar- 
nation of individual suppression, every soldier 
from the general commanding to the private in the 
ranks is entitled to a trial for alleged professional 
misdemeanors by court martial, that is to say, to 
the judgment of his professional peers. In like 
measure, the teacher should be entitled to some 
check upon the superintendent, but strictly within 
professional lines. This, however, is a very different 
matter from allowing teachers to rush over the 
heads of principals or superintendent to some 
member of the school board, or to influential poli- 
ticians, present ex parte statement of grievances 
and secure direct interference by the board with 
the discipline of the school. It has always been 
difficult for those having the inheritance of English 
civil institutions to make the distinction between 
government in its réle of big policeman and the 
role of the people’s business man. It is hard for 
us to understand that soldiers, policemen, firemen, 
teachers, and other civil service employes must, 
to a certain extent, submerge their civil rights in 
their professional duties. The town meetings, 
trial by jury, and similar institutions are excellent 
means for the preservation of popular rights; they 
are fatally defective as methods of getting things 
done. The English did not discover until the 
year 1688 that the citizen when he became a soldier 
must, as a soldier, lay aside certain of his civil 
prerogatives if England were to meet her enemies 
successfully on the field. Hence, the first Mutiny 
Bill. It cost the United States at least two years 
of civil war, millions of treasure, and oceans of 
blood to learn the lesson that armies could not be 
handled by town meeting methods. It is precisely 
the same principle which governs the relation of 
pupil to teacher, of teacher to principal, of principal 
to superintendent, and of the superintendent to 
the school board. 

In the United States people have an instinctive 
dread of one-man power. It is perhaps as much 
by appeals to this political instinct as by any other 
thing that the school superintendent or principal 
is kept from becoming an efficient, responsible 
executive. But the very weight of adequate 
power inevitably gives to its possessor who is 
dependent for his livelihood and his professional 
career upon the right, just, prudent, effective 
exercise of such power an overwhelming sense of 
responsibility, and that is the best check upon 
the superintendent with reference to the people. 
The holder of one-man executive power is infinitely 
more careful than he who shares his responsibility 
as well as his power with two, three, a dozen others. 

The third essential factor in administration which 
I should name is inspection or competent, pro- 
fessional, impartial valuation of results. Provision 
for inspection is seldom made or if made at all is 
usually fatally mixed up with other factors. 

It is futile for the public to attempt to judge 
specific educational results, for instance, the charac- 
ter of the work being directed by the superintendent 
and carried out by the teacher in geography or Latin 
or physics, simply because under existing conditions 
the people cannot reliably be informed. The 
popular verdict upon the general result of education 
in a given town or city is perhaps the safest criterion 
which we have, but judgment of the general result 
as manifested in capability and character is very 
different from judgment of the specific steps by 
which such results are reached. 
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On the other hand, it is absurd to assume that 
the worker is capable of passing impartially upon 
his own work. In the nature of things the personal 
equation gives him a very biased opinion as to its 
quality. The bias is, of course, as likely to be in 
the direction of an underestimate as of an over- 
estimate. Of the success of the superintendent the 
board should be the final judge, but they ought to 
have a professional verdict upon its professional 
character as one of the data by which they come 
to their conclusion. 

Without such professional valuation, opinion, 
both of the board and in the community, is very 
prone to arrange itself in two parties, one of which 
has as its war-cry, “‘Our schools were never bet- 
ter,” and the other ‘‘Our schools were never worse,” 
and neither side has any adequate ground for its 
judgment. Experience seems to indicate that the 
report of the professional inspector has a powerful 
influence in crystalizing public opinion and guiding 
both board and people in the direction of harmony 
and efficiency. 

The power of the inspector should be, it seems to 
me, fully to investigate all matters relating to the 
school system, to report and publish his findings 
as to specific educational results. He should not 
have power to order changes. The inspector should 
be absolutely independent of both board and 
superintendent, should probably in the United 
States be either a State or county officer, should 
be, in short, a sort of educational court. 

The economic competition by individuals in the 
twentieth century is, from all present indications, 
likely to be extremely sharp. Under the con- 
stantly increasing application of scientific principles 
and scientific methods to all the affairs of life, it 
is likely that unskilled labor of all sorts will shortly 
become almost unknown. Whereas a generation or 
two ago the wholly uneducated and untrained man, 
so be it he was possessed of industry and honesty, 
had a fair chance in competition, it is more than 
probable that the wholly uneducated of the next 
generation will almost wholly live below the margin 
of poverty. It is no less likely that the twentieth 
century will see a contest for selection and survival 
between different types of society and different 
types of organization now contemporary in the 
world. Such contests will no doubt be in the main 
on economic lines; they may or may not be on 
military lines. If so, the military phase will prob- 
ably be incidental to the economic phase. The 
central contest will perhaps be between the democ- 
racy of the Anglo-Saxon type and democracy of 
the Germanic type. Two centuries and a quarter 
of almost uninterrupted advance, of assured su- 
premacy in the world, may reasonably have given 
us Anglo-Saxon people a strong impression that we 
are the chosen people. But the time has long since 
passed, if indeed it ever existed, when the God of 
the Nations has favorite children. Our type of 
society, both economic and political, will abide in 
so far as we are able to adjust and adapt our racial 
ideas to the demands which the ever changing 
conditions of life in the world make fitting. In so 
far as we rest content in the faith that conditions 
of progress will adapt themselves to our ideas, the 
type of society which we represent will certainly 
perish in the contest with more adaptable types. 
Ability to adapt ourselves will depend not upon 
our great men, not upon our exceptional men, not 
even upon our leaders, but upon the high average 
intelligence and character of the social mass itself. 
I have no fear of dispute when I assert that the 
chief, if indeed not the only medium thru which 
the social mass can be so elevated is strong, ade- 
quate, efficient public education,—strength, ade- 
quacy, efficiency, and the greatest of these at 
present is efficiency. 

[Paper read before American Institute of Instruction.] 
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Physical Training for the Teacher. 


By Harry M. SHAFER, Principal State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. 


The ideals and practices of any time have found 
application in the schools of the period. At present 
the enlightenment of a country may be determined 
largely by attention paid to school hygiene and 
health training in the schools. 

The schools of Spain are inadequate and insan- 
itary and from forty per cent. to sixty per cent. of 
her people illiterate. Illiteracy is diminishing very 
slowly. England for decades has been alive to the 
value of physical training. Many committees of 
parliament have investigated conditions and recom- 
mended measures. The small loss of life in the 
Japanese army, in the Russo-Japanese war, can be 
traced to the influence of instruction in schools 
under the direction of 9,000 medical advisers. 
Germany and Sweden likewise emphasize such 
instruction. 

American schools are awakening to the value 
of physical training. Consulting physicians are 
becoming numerous, and the main purpose of 
education, health, is being recognized as the great 
educational aim. 

Attention to physical training will lengthen the 
life of the teacher who leads, in most cases, a seden- 
tary life. It will give her the glow of health and 
its elastic step. She will possess magnetism, energy, 
vitality to give her school. 

Desks properly adjusted, satisfactory tempera- 
ture, good light and air, cleanliness with a minimum 
of dust in the atmosphere, good order, and clear 
thinking will characterize her school. Such a 
possibility is open to every teacher, and will make 
her labors and those of her pupils pleasurable. 

With regard to athletics, the teacher should 
encourage and direct them, within reason, and 
should participate, if possible. The teacher who 
gets next to the hearts and into the lives of pupils 
is the one who can enter heartily into the sports 
and games of childhood and youth. She and her 
pupils derive pleasure and profit from physical 
training. 

[Department of Physical Training, N. E. A.] 





Object Drawing. 


By Miss EpNA B. Lown, Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


In most schools the serious study of object draw- 
ing begins in the ninth year. All can learn the 
grammar of drawing. A few suggestions that have 
proved themselves helps. First essential is to have 
a definite aim, and to work toward that aim in 
definitesteps. Form good habits in the way of working 
easily and freely. Basis of all good drawing is to 
obtain good placing and correct proportions. The 
habit of blocking in drawings, thoroly formed, is a 
decided help. Use of pencil measurements and 
their application. Principle governing the appear- 
ance of horizontal planes in cylindrical and rec- 
tangular objects is a positive thing. The need of 
going slowly and thoroly, for our students are still 
children. Special lessons in hands and _ noses, 
and their relations, pay. Many quick memory 
sketches of common objects. Selection and posing 
of groups. Easy step to rectangular objects, the 
use of picture plane, and other helps. A series of 
small pencil sketches in light and shade, for technic 
and for the study of values. Many small sketches 
about building. Later add a suggestion of color 
with crayon or color wash. Charcoal tone studies 
first in two or three values on white paper, later 
in colored paper, with the help of crayon for the 
other colors in the objects. 

{Department of Art Education, N. E. A.] 
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The School and the Library. 


By J. W. OLSEN, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 

To be a true teacher one must be able to see 
education in its finished entirety—must recognize 
the value of not only that education which comes 
from the study of books, but of that which comes 
from the study of things, from communion with 
Nature, contact with men Time was when 
the public school concerned itself chiefly with 
teaching how to read; to-day, the problem is more 
one of teaching what to read—how to get that out 
of books which will help the individual to make a 
living and to live 

The work of the school should project itself into 
that of the library. The need of a fuller under- 
standing between teachers and library workers is 
becoming more and more obvious. Librarians 
should understand the school and the needs of the 
children; a general knowledge of the library and 
its methods should be one of the requirements for 
receiving a teacher’s certificate Every school 
should have a library containing some of the best 
standard authors, besides reference books for the 
og studies in class-room, laboratory, and work- 
_ —_ 
The library should be truly a university of the 
people, and should have the same fostering care 
of the State as the public school. State support 
and control of the library does not repress local 
initiative and interest. As in its aiding of the pub- 
lic school, the policy of the State with regard to 
the public library would be to help those communi- 
ties that help themselves 

The free school book system, and the traveling 
library are powerful allies in the library movement. 
. . . There should be a central authority exercising 
such control in the purchase of books ‘as would 
mean the getting of only the best and the frustrat- 
ing of the manipulations of mere book agents 

All librarians, educators, and philanthropists 
should co-operate. A campaign for the broader 
culture should be carried on from Legislature to 
remotest district This is a time-saving age. 
How will all the time saved advantage us if we are 
ignorant of its value and unable to spend it profit- 
ably? The school must teach how to save time in 
getting the gist of the newspaper. Altho valuable, 
newspapers cannot take the place of the more pur- 
poseful and larger literature It is ours by 
use of present opportunity to open highways to 
fulness of life in the future. 

[General Sessions, N. E. A.] 


Influence of Child Study Movement. 


By FLETCHER B. DRESSLAR, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

The first and most important result has been to 
convince the teachers in a new and decisive way 
that schools are organized solely for the sake of 
helping children. It has brought a new kind of 
interest into the average teacher’s daily work that 
tends to lift teaching into a profession. Studies 
on the physical growth of children have led us to 
see that the girls in the upper grammar grades are 
nearly two years in advance of the boys, and that 
we do the boys an injustice when we measure them 
by girl standards. Mental growth and normal 
bodily growth should ever be correlated. Many 
investigations have emphasized the need of manual 
training, and that this work should be organized 
on the principle indicated by the fact that growth 
in muscular control is from the fundamental to the 
accessory. We know better, as the results of child 
study, that many children who appear stupid in 
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school are made so by physical defects within the 
power of the school to correct. Hence there has 
come a rational demand for the school physician, 
and the consulting specialists, in order that these 
children may be saved from neglect and unjust 
treatment. 

I believe that the child study movement has had 
much to do with discarding the hideous notion or 
doctrine that the child is conceived and born in sin, 
and very much for the better. This cannot be said 
of the home. 

We have more thoroly learned what interest 
means, and its relations to the instinctive life of 
children. Hence our methcds are more those that 
have to do with the active life and are not so much 
ex cathedra. 

Again, we have learned that children”can largely 
govern themselves if we will only furnish proper 
opportunities, incentives, and conditions. Investi- 
gations into the adolescent life of children have 
brought us much that would greatly enrich the 
teaching in our upper grades, and even early high 
school life if more teachers knew and appreciated 
these results. Those teachers and school authori- 
ties whojhave caught the meaning of these larger 
views ofgyouth are far better fitted to associate 
with young people and lead them into, higher use- 
fulness. 

[Department of Child Study, N. E. A.] 


Report on Courses of Study. 


By GILBERT B. MORRISON, William*McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The question of dividing the twelve years of the 
public school course equally between the elementary 
and the secondary schools, presents a twofold aspect: 
The first is educational or pedagogic; the second is 
economic. On the pedagogical side, while not unani- 
mous, the trend of competent opinion is strongly 
toward such a division. The reasons for a six-year 
course are: 

First: It would give the pupils the advantage 
of being taught by teachers specially trained for 
the different branches, the gain coming from the 
better teaching that results from the adaptationYof 
the teacher to the work for which he is best}fitted, 
and for whichjhe has made special preparation. 

Second: The departmental plan extendedfdown- 
ward to the seventh and eighth grades wouldfgive 
the children the advantage of daily contact with 
several personalities, instead of that all-day associa- 
tion with one teacher, which often breeds an ab- 
normal psychic atmosphere. 

Third: It would give the pupils the advantage 
of laboratories in which elementary science might 
be begun earlier than at present. 

Fourth: If in the high school, the manual train- 
ing shops could be employed to start the pupil in 
this work without sending him off to another school 
in another part of. the city. 

Fijth: The modern languages could be begun 
earlier and continued longer than at present, making 
it possible to learn the languages by natural and 
direct methods. 

Sixth: It would mitigate the present abruptness 
of the transition from the elementary schools, and 
check the loss of pupils at this critical period. 
The object of a six-year course is not to save time, 
but to secure better adaptation and more natural 
growth, fitting the pupils better both for the high 
school and for college. 

Seventh: It would cause more pupils to enter 
the ninth grade, as it would remove what is now 
regarded by parents as a natural stopping place. 

Eighth: Six-year courses would make the system 
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more self-consistent as shown by experience in the 
schools of Germany and England. 

Ninth: It would give the pupil more time to pre- 
pare for college. 

Tenth: It would do much toward solving the 
problem of the outward extension of the course of 
study and the crowded curriculum. 

The economic aspect is not so favorable, inas- 
much as high schools are more expensive than ele- 
mentary schools. But the difference in cost would 
not be great. The economic objection will yield 
when the change is generally believed to be a neces- 
sity. The taxpayers cheerfully provide the neces- 
sities at any cost. 

G. B. MORRISON, Chairman. 
WILSON FARRAND. 
EDWARD RYNEARSON. 
J. H. FRANCIS. 
| A. B. GRAHAM. 
{Department of Secondary Education, N. E. A.] 
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Manual Training in the High School 


By B. W. JOHNSON, Director of Manual Training, 
Seattle, Wash. 

I. The individual to live successfully must co- 
operate with his fellows. He must be equipped 
with skill in some calling, and possessed of intelli- 
gence to direct this skill for service to himself and 
for others. He must, therefore, be able to appre- 
ciate the efforts of others, and feel an obligation to 
contribute his share to the common good. 

II. The rapid changes, both economic and social, 
have put the most of this burden upon the school. 
The school has not adjusted itself to the new con- 
ditions, and does not offer to the individual adequate 
means by which he can meet these requirements. 
Consequently the demand is made that the schools 
must provide instruction in the productive and 
domestic vocations as well as it now does the pro- 
fessional and commercial. 

III. The physical and mental growth of the boy 
and girl, as well as the conclusions reached by the 
employers in practically all vocations, is that the 
boy and girl must be allowed the largest freedom 
for growth and development, and that it is detri- 
mental to the future efficiency and morality of the 
individual to too early specialize. 

IV. The high school, then, is the strategic point 
in the educational development of the child. The 
age from fourteen to sixteen is unproductive eco- 
nomically except in the simpler processes, but is 
highly valuable in gaining varied experiences and 
making new adjustments that awaken the judg- 
ment and moral sense while acquiring academic and 
industrial knowledge that he can put into practice 
after sixteen. 

V. The means used must be democratic. If dif- 
ferent schools are necessary at this age in which 
the instruction is given, differentiation can better 
be made after the second year in the high school, 
when particular emphasis may be given to 
some vocational training. Economic considerations, 
equipment, and operation, also favor this plan. 
The transition must be easy from school to school. 
“The highway must be kept open that leads to more 
knowledge and greater efficiency.” This will neces- 
sitate a readjustment of university requirements. 

VI. The manual training high school or depart- 
ment in the high school may serve this end. The 
courses offered must have a broader purpose in 
their work. The first two years should give a wider 
experience in the productive arts, and more empha- 
sis on their contents and reserve the more thoro ap- 
plication to form and technic in special vocations 
to the last two years. Manual training will lose 


nothing of cultural or disciplinary value in adding 
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the content of industrial processes in the high schoo 1 
Its subject-matter should be more carefully organ- 
ized and presented to stimulate thinking as well as 
accurate imitation. Mental power comes thru 
organized ‘thinking. 

Conclusions: The manual training high school, 
to meet industrial conditions, should consider the 
following points: 

1. More time given to manual training. 

2. Better selection of subject-matter that will 
broaden the intelligence of the pupil and that will 
relate more particularly to industry. 

3. Careful analysis of trade processes in all voca- 
tions to determine their fundamental elements 
adaptable to pedagogical principles, and to deter- 
mine the common element in them for related ex- 
periences. 

4. Much better teachers and teaching. Inductive 
methods used. Efficiency, as knowledge, skilfully 
applied in new situations giving ideals of work and 
worth, the aim. 

5. Night classes open to every boy and girl old 
enough to profit by the work. Conducted as a con- 
tinuation school with attention given to the princi- 
ples of, and the application of, science to the trade 
taught. 

[Department of Manual Training, N. E. A.1 





The American Ideal in Kindergarten 
By GRACE EVERETT BARNARD, Oakland, Cal. 
In announcing this subject for discussion, our 

president declares her conviction that national 
problems reach down even into the nursery. All 
solutions suggested by the White House, the uni- 
versity, the pulpit, and the press rest upon charac- 
ter, and here is where its foundation is laid. Ifa 
definition of the American Ideal were called for, 
there might be hesitancy, but for an illustration 
of its embodiment all turn to the forceful personality 
at the head of our nation. 

How may we who guard the first years help to 
develop such a type? We are aghast at the corrup- 
tion in high places; but are we developing that 
scorn for deceit in any form, that courage to stand 
alone if on the side of right, which the world needs? 

The greatest lack to-day is on the side of home- 
life. The kindergarten stands for trained mother- 
hood. The training school does much in preparing 
teachers, but more in emphasizing woman’s noblest 
work. With the alarming increase of wage-earning 
mothers at one extreme, and society devotees at 
the other, the responsibility of the kindergartner 
grows. How by contagion of personality and 
wholesome environment is the kindergartner making 
practical the realization of the American Ideal? 

1. By developing the individuality of each child, 
making him responsible for his own acts, helping 
him to discover his powers thru work and play 
and rousing self-respect. 

2. By teaching respect for law. Caprice must 
have no place in the child’s life. Kindergartner 
and child are equally subject to the right, and 
together learn self-control. 

3. Thru co-operation. The well-being of each 
is knit up with that of all and the Golden Rule 
becomes the code. 

4. Respect for labor. By imitation of the life 
about him, learning his dependence upon the 
world’s workers, and finding in work the fullest 
opportunity for self-expression. 

5. By wiping out class distinctions. The public 
school has demonstrated that this institution is 
not the luxury of the rich nor a philanthropy for 
the poor, but the rational first-step in our system 
of education. 

6. Helping to Americanize the foreign element. 
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In this free republic all nationalities mingle; the 
special ability of each is recognized and imitated. 
7. Reverence. Obedience to the laws of home 
and school prepares for recognition of higher claims; 
contact with nature and the marvels of creation; 
beauty in every form; and exercise of creativeness 
that proof that we are made in the image of God. 
In the sympathetic atmosphere of the kinder- 
garten a recognition of true value begins, and we 
claim that here will be laid the foundation for that 
aristocracy of intellect and service” which Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler proclaims as a mark of 
the true democracy. 
[Kindergarten Department, N. E. A.] 





Physical Training. 
By W. W. Hastinos, Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
_ Springfield, Mass. 

To the physical director it has been given to 
strengthen the bodies of our children; to him also 
it should be given to teach physiology, to explain 
what their bodies are, how they grow, and why cer- 
tain exercises and habits of life are wholesome. This 
is essential to both physiology and physical education 
from the point of view of interest in both, for by the 
correlation of the two each takes onnew life and value. 

In most city schools where physical training is 
carried on, the physical director trains the teachers 
in the exercises to be given, by teaching classes in 
their presence. He should also instruct the teachers 
in the best methodsof presenting physiology tothechil- 
dren in connection with their physical exercise. Illus- 
trations should be taken from the daily phenomera 
occurring in the practice of athletics and gymnastics. 

Physical training can become the instrument for 
making theoretical teaching of school physiology 
of practical value for school life. First: By a 
change in the supervision of the teaching of physi- 
ology by changing the responsibility for the teach- 
ing of the subject from the many individual teachers, 
and placing it on the physical director. 

Second: Bymaking the teaching of physiology con- 
crete and personal, by teaching—not the physiology 
of the “human body” but of the child’s own body. 

Third: By teaching both function (physiology 
proper) and the results attained by normal function 
in growth and development, that is to say, by laying 
emphasis upon the physiology of growth. 

Fourth: By teaching the relation of sleep, whole- 
some food, regularhabitsand normal muscularactivity 
to perfect development; by combining the study of 
personal hygiene with that of physiology,: by giving 
both the motive for living in a wholesome way, and 
the means for personal attainment of healthand vigor, 
at one and the same time, and thus securing a per- 
manent interest in health as something desirable. 

[Department of Physical Training, N. E. A.] 


Microscope Work for High School. 


By H. F. WaGENER, Principal of High School, 
: Tacoma, Wash. 

The history of the development of the microscope 
as an instrument of investigation is closely related 
to the history of the growth of the biological sciences. 
With its gradual approach to perfection there was a 
corresponding expansion for its field of application. 

A great deal of the knowledge thus obtained by 
the early microscopists was not of a scientific nature. 
Many facts concerning the technic of preparation of 
objects learned in this way, afterwards become 
useful to the scientist. 

The introduction of the microscope as an instru- 
ment of research in high schools had its beginning 
with the appearance of Huxley’s Elementary 
Biology in 1877. 

Teachers begin to learn that the difficulties in the 
manipulation of the microscope were not so great 
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but that students of high school age could learn 
how to use the instrument. 

Applications in the study of botany. The lower 
forms of plant life, such as Spirogyra and Vaucheria. 
The fungi, molds, and yeast. The structure and 
histology of higher plants. The structure of the lower 
forms of animal life, such as the amoeba and hydra. 

In the study of human physiology, study the 
minute anatomy of the organs of the body in order 
to understand their function, such as the structure 
of bone, of nerves, of kidneys. The circulation of 
the blood in the web of a frog’s foot. The structure 
of the skin and of muscle fibres. 

Finally, a plea for a course in bacteriology in 
connection with the study of physiology. The 
enormous advances in our knowledge regarding the 
course of infectious diseases, make it necessary that 
every intelligent person should know something 
regarding the nature of bacteria, the conditions 
under which they live and grow and the means that 
can be used to counteract them. 

The nature of sterilization. What are disin- 
fectants and what do they do? 

All putrefaction fermentation is the result of 
bacterial activity. No bacterium can come into 
existence without a progenitor. Filth and dirt 
cannot breed disease until germs have first been 
introduced into them. Examples to show how this 
knowledge can be made of great practical value. 

[Department of Secondary Education, N. E. A.] 


Art Education and Everyday Life. 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 

In the last analysis, culture and utility in art 
are one. That which is truly cultural is also use- 
ful, and only that which has utilitarian value can 
be cultural. In the narrow sense we think of 
utility in terms of immediate, material use; as 
implying trade, industry, and commercialism. 

“No people is intellectvally independent until 
it has a language and literature all its own.” So in 
a lesser degree, and perhaps in a more fundamental 
sense, art performs the same function. It cannot 
he denied that a people is intellectually independent 
only when it has an art and an appreciation of art, 
so keen that the moral, intellectual, and commer- 
cial life is advantaged thereby. 

True art cannot. exist aside and apart from the 
useful. The useful is always beautiful, altho there 
are degrees of both utility and beauty. 

The work of John Ruskin and William Morris, 
has done much to bring about a changed concep- 
tion, and art now assumes a broader aspect than 
that symbolized by the brush and chisel. The term 
art applies to work in silver or gold, iron or copper; 
to wood, glass, leather, or paper. A book or mantel- 
piece, a city street, or a shop window, may as clearly 
embody the art spirit as a painting or a statue. 

It is not true that a knowledge of art is useless 
to one who does not become an artist. In all pro- 
fessions or vocations, an appreciation of true art is 
of value. But we may not judge of values simply 
on the estimate of the art critic. That which appeals 
to the average man, and that continues to appeal to 
him will have a relation to everyday life and must 
be considered good. Just as society sets the stand- 
ards for a commodity, in any field whatsoever, so 
in the last analysis, it sets the standards in art. 

[Department of Art Education, N. E. A.] 








For several years students of Eastern colleges 
have helped the Kansas farmers to harvest their 
wheat. This year the farmers are calling for the 
college boys in vain. The Department of Agri- 
culture has decided not to give specially low rates 
to the wheat fields. 
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Music From the Standpoint of a 
College President. 


By STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, D.D., Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash. 


If the college is to give an all-round education, 
the esthetic element must be included; yet Art is 
chiefly lacking in American education. The de- 
velopment of taste is equally important with the 
development of morals and intellect. 

Art is many-sided, and some sides of it cannot be 
cultivated in the ordinary college, but Music can 
be cultivated, and the education of taste by means 
of Music is easily possible and very desirable. 


CAUTION!—First: I am not advocating the 
introduction of Music into the college curriculum, 
but into the education; not for the sake of credits 
to be given, but for culture to be gained. 


Second: Iam not prescribing thestudy of Musical 
History or Science of Music, but rather the hearing 
of good music regularly and under pleasurable con- 
ditions of sympathy and understanding. 

What can a college do besides maintaining a 
Conservatory of Music for those who wish that form 
of technical education, and offering courses in the 
Science of Music for which college credits will be 
given? It can, first, honestly recognize the impor- 
tance of music as an element in education and as 
a readily available instrument in forming taste. Is 
not the chief end of education to develop good taste? 
Second: It can _ systematically and patiently 
have good music rendered in the hearing of all its 
students. 


(a) Systematically: Does the college presi- 
dent now regard the rendering of good 
music thruout the year as important an 
item in his budget as the equipment of 
the chemical laboratory? 
Patiently: One series of expensive con- 
certs will not do the business. A little 
good music each day is better than one 
grand opera. 
(c) Pedagogically: Most musicians are bad 
teachers for they demand that all people 
shall have a developed taste like theirs, 
and they do not know how to develop 
taste. I like Bach and Beethoven, but 
my children, tho they are really musical, 
can enjoy only a little of such music at 
a time. They need something simpler, 
better adapted to their intellectual and 
moral stage of development. 
Honestly: I mean that the music ren- 
dered in a college ought always to be 
good music, even tho simple and mere- 
tricious display ought to be banished. 
(e) Didactically: Music is an unknown lan- 
guage to many people. Let short chapel 
talks be given regularly on ‘‘ How to Lis- 
ten to Music,” and kindred subjects. 
Intelligence is necessary to appreciation. 
I itemize the following necessary equip- 
ment. 


(1) At least one sensible musician of unimpeach- 
able taste and equal tact, who can not only perform 
without vanity, but explain without scolding—a 
musician lecturer. 

(2) A college choir to render one brief, good 
selection each day, and one or two longer selections 
each week at a weekly musical service. 

(3) A choral society for the serious study of 
oratorio and larger works. 


(0) 
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(4) Glee clubs to popularize vocal music among 
the students. 

(5) An orchestra, of amateur talent largely, but 
led by a thoro musician. 

(6) A band for developing musical enthusiasm. 

(7) Much occasional music. 

(8) Concerts of many kinds and free to the public. 

(9) A few fine concerts each year with the best 
possible talent. 

The college which thus seriously recognizes the 
place of music in education, and spends both thought 
and some money on its cultivation, will greatly help 
the development of musical taste in the United 


States. 
[Music Department, N. E. A.] 





Teachers’ Salaries. 
By Supt. E. G. CooLey, Chicago, III. 


Since the welfare of the children is the funda- 
mental consideration in the carrying on of the 
schools, teachers’ salaries must be fixed with ref- 
erence to the value of the services rendered. In- 
creases of salary based upon length of service, and 
increases of salary based upon zeal, student-like 
habits, and scholarship, must alike be tested by 
this criterion of efficiency. 

A teacher in a good school may increase in ef- 
ficiency for four or five years, even if she relies ex- 
clusively upon her school-room experience for 
information and inspiration, but, unless the teacher 
is induced in some manner to study, the chances 
are that before the end of the first decade a decline 
in efficiency will set in, which will proceed steadily 
as the years go by. A schedule of salaries, then, 
should include a lower group, making provision for 
yearly advances for four or five years. At the end 
of this period, if a teacher does not give evidence 
of increase in efficiency, in professional zeal, and in 
student-like habits, she should be stopped. No 
teacher should be allowed to advance in salary after 
she has ceased to advance in efficiency. 

Scholarships and habit of study are factors that 
must be considered in estimating efficiency. No- 
teacher who is not a student can long remain really ° 
efficient. If a teacher wishes to impart a piece of 
knowledge, she must not only have appropriated 
it to herself, but she must have gone beyond it and 
around it. She must see it in its relation to other 
facts and truths. Her study cannot cease with 
entering the work, but must be life-long. She can 
retain sympathy with the learner only by continu- 
ing to be a learner herself. By this means, too, she 
can avoid the depressing effect of constant asso- 
ciation with immature minds and ideals. 


Teachers should not be encouraged to get into 
the system and then let the clock work. Advance- 
ment based on length of service only does not do 
justice to the teacher who has the real professional 
spirit. The suggestion that we can keep people 
up to the mark by mere fear of dismissal is made 
by those who do not realize how extremely difficult 
it is to get rid of an inefficient teacher. 

Our great cities have found it necessary to estab- 
lish normal schools for the preparation of their 
teachers. It will soon become as legitimate a part 
of the work of the normal school to carry forward 
the training of teachers after they enter the service 
as it was to take them from the high schools and 
make teachers of them. 

[General Session, N. E. A.] 





That tired feeling is a burden you need not carry. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will rid you of it and renew your courage. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 





Democracy in Education. 
[Boston Morning Herald.]} 


Groton’s well-known somewhat exclusive school 
for boys is reported as about to alter its method of 
admitting some of its pupils. As hitherto, priority 
of filing application—sometimes done when the future 
pupil is an infant—and physical, moral, and social 
competency will determine the question for most 
of the students; but fourteen students each year 
may gain admission after examinations, highest 
marks above a certain standard determining ad- 
mission, other sensible tests being satisfactory. 

This change of policy is said to be due to recom- 
mendations of a committee appointed to determine 
ways of increasing the intellectual standards of 
students graduating. This concession to customary 
methods in most American public and private schools 
isa good omen. Inbreeding within a class is as bad 
for a school as for a family. Anything that permits 
exceptional intellectual ability wherever found to 
get fit training is to be welcomed. 

The school can give much to the worthy fourteen, 
but they also can do much for it. In the reaction 
against the public schools noticeable in certain 
circles of our American society and more in some 
cities than others, there is peril to our democracy. 
No other institution we have equals the public 
schools as an Americanizing agency; and the peril 
of the private schools is lest they give aid to a caste 
spirit, which, of all things, is un-American. 


“Our Country the World.” 


[Boston Transcript.] 


At the meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, Superintendents Schaeffer and Ranger, 
the presidents of the National Educational Associa- 
tion and the American Institute, with five others, 
were appointed to prepare a report on peace teach- 
‘ing in the schools; they submitted the following 
‘considerations: 

Neither industry, commerce, nor national politics 
can now be successfully conducted without a new 
world-consciousness, a broader sympathy and a 
sense of international obligation to protect, rather 
than to exploit the weaker races. The rising gen- 
eration needs to be taught a new point of view re- 
garding these matters. 

At the International Congress of Teachers in 1905, 
at which eighteen nations were represented, an 
entire day was devoted to the theme, ‘‘What can 
the schools do to spread the peace idea?”’ The re- 
sult was definite, and practical recommendations, 
including the special celebration in the schools of 
May 18, the anniversary of the opening of The 
Hague Conference, were adopted. Beginning the cele- 
bration in this country with the action of the school 
authorities in Massachusetts, and Ohio in 1905, five 
other States, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Kansas joined with them in 1906 in 
authorizing the schools to hold special exercises 
on May 18. This year the other states have done 
likewise. We trust that in all states next year, 
the schools will devote part of one session to teaching 
the principles forwhich The Hague Conference stands. 

To present properly the new and encouraging 
international viewpoint care must be taken not to 
confound international war with civil war—a prob- 
lem for each individual nation which it may take 
longer to solve. The achievement of international 
peace should be shown as the most hopeful of all 


reforms, in spite of the stupendous growth of mili- 
tary budgets in recent years. The same peace be- 
tween nations can soon be assured as that which 
exists between Ohio and Indiana between Chicago 
and Philadelphia. This is no Utopian dream, and 
involves no change of human nature. 

Had the last generation been instructed properly 
in the spirit of international justice and of the 
brotherhood of man we should not see to-day our 
Government spending in time of peace as much 
annually for armaments as upon all our public 
schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and our 
total bill for militarism would not annually reach 
the stupendous sum of two-thirds of our national 
income. 

We recognize the new industrial and commercial 
conditions which the limitation of time and space 
and labor have wrought by means of inventions, 
and we are preparing to meet these new conditions 
by industrial training and business courses. But 
are we equally recognizing the need to prepare the 
rising generation to meet the new problems of 
organization which the vast intermingling of races 
and the complex political and commercial relations 
of the twentieth century will create? The new 
internationalism must inspire a larger patriotism 
—one that declares our country is the world and 
that our countrymen are all mankind. 


Physicians to Pass on School Building. 
(Newburyport (Mass.) News.] 


The new law which has gone into effect for the 
appointment of fifteen physicians in this state for 
the purpose of examining the sanitation of public 
sailings including school-houses and similar insti- 
tutions, is likely to cause some expense to the cities 
and towns of the state. A great many cities are 
derelict in their duty towards the health of the peo- 
ple who attend the public schools. This is more 
likely to be the case in the older communities, where 
school buildings were erected before the insistence 
upon sanitary accommodations, our own for instance, 
where, for several years, there has been a constant 
effort to have the school buildings placed in a better 
condition for the young people who are in attendance 
there for several hours of the day. 

Municipal neglect and indifference, excused by a 
false economy, has prevented these improvements in 
many instances, but it is plain to perceive that if 
the State takes control of such matters it will not 
be long before there is a demand upon the city for 
a betterment of its buildings in this regard, and this 
demand will be insistent and backed by all the au- 
thorities of the State. -As we view the matter the 
city will be called upon in the near future to expend 
more money in these directions that it ever has before. 


A Fault of Schools. 
[Collier’s Weekly.] 


A child, after the age of six or seven, should be of 
small demand on the time of a servant; it can care 
for itself, and will be the better for being required 
to. And a daughter of twelve is not being properly 
trained if she is not contributing to the household 
what would be half the work of a servant. A girl 
of that age ought to be learning at school the ele- 
ments of cooking and housekeeping, just as a boy 
should be busy on, not the fads which go by the name 
“manual training”, but real work corresponding to 
apprenticeship to a sustaining trade. 
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A New School System. 


[Pittsburg (Pa.) Post.] 


That it is only a question of time when the people 
of Pittsburg will insist upon radical revision of the 
city’s school system there can be no doubt. Other 
cities which have been afflicted with bad manage- 
ment of their schools have taken steps to remedy 
the defects. One of these is Boston. 


Until two years ago Boston’s schools were con- 
trolled by a school board consisting of twenty-four 
members. This board had twenty-six committees, 
each of which practically dominated matters in its 
sphere. When the whole board met it did nothing 
but vote on the various recommendations of the 
committees or listened to speeches by members in- 
tended for political effect. Scandal was rife and 
the odor of grafting hung over many of the mem- 
bers. One man boasted that he controlled nine- 
teen of the members. In one year the rules were 
changed more than a score of times. In order to 
satisfy the demands of the various members, so 
many teachers were employed that there was no 
money to pay the whole body of educators for the 
last month in the year. 

The people of Boston grew disgusted with this 
condition of affairs, and so a radical change was 
made. The city now has its school affairs managed 
by a board of five members, all of them high class 
and competent men, elected on a general ticket by 
the voters. The improvement in the management 
of the schools under the new board has been very 
great, while there has been an entire absence of 
scandal. Pittsburg people can well study the ex- 
perience of Boston and other cities which have 
abolished the school system which prevails in this 
community with a view to applying to the next 
Legislature for relief from conditions that are fast 
becoming intolerable. 


Students Still Come East. 


[Boston Morning Herald.] 


With the development of the institutions of learn- 
ing in the interior and at the West, especially with 
their ample resources, it has been assumed that the 
attendance of men from that section of the country 
on Eastern universities and colleges would fall off. 


Rudolf Tombo, Jr., who makes a specialty of 
collecting statistics of student attendance and 
migration, points out, in the New York Evening 
Post, that the only one of the inland universities 
which seems to be drawing students from the North 
Atlantic States is the University of Michigan. He 
proves that representative universities of the East 
are not growing less national in their representation ; 
that the leading New England colleges are growing 
more every year, and that the State universities 
of the Middle West, with the exception of Michigan, 
are much more local in their constituency than the 
Eastern universities. He also points out that the 
number of students from foreign countries enrolled 
in fourteen of our representative colleges and univer- 
sities has increased from 792 to 897, Asia increasing 
its representation from 171 to 256, and South Am- 
erica gaining forty per cent. in one year. 

Asia’s gain is due to the favoring attitude of the 
Chinese Government and its sending a large number 
of students to be under the supervision of Dr. Tenny; 
and South America’s increase is the natural result 
of better relations between the Latin-American 
peoples and ourselves. 

Money in the treasury, buildings on a campus, 
and apparatus in the laboratories do not necessarily 
make an educational center attractive to either 
teachers or students of the highest type. There are 
traditions, there is an atmosphere, there is an environ- 
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ment about an institution like Harvard or Amherst 
that cannot be created with money. It will ever 
be deplored that there was no photographer present 
to have caught the expressions on the faces of the 
two men the day that President Eliot answered 
the memorable question put to him by the late 
Leland Stanford, Sr.: ‘‘How many millions do you 
think, Mr. President, it will take to make another 
Harvard in Southern California?’’ 





Children’s Playgrounds. 


[Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette-Times.] 


No modern charity of our crowded urban exis- 
tence deserves more cordial support than the sum- 
mer playgrounds for children, whether in connec- 
tion with some system of education or used alone 
as breathing spots for the little ones who would 
otherwise be doomed to the hot and fetid tenement 
districts or the crowded residence sections where 
the streets are the only open spaces. There is 
something so wholesome and inviting in this work, 
for a particularly helpless and appealing class, it 
is no wonder that the work in every city where 
it has been inaugurated enlists the sympathies and 
help of all charitable and thoughtful people. 

Pittsburg is not behind her sister cities in this 
work, but as in other cities the men and women 
who are promoting the charity find constantly new 
and enlarged use for funds with which to prosecute 
their labors. There are thousands of children who 
must pass an entire summer shut in narrow and 
sometimes dirty quarters unless some such oppor- 
tunity as the children’s playgrounds is afforded. 
Besides this, the child who has access to these com- - 
fortable places is brought into contact with good 
influences and wholesome recreation. A dollar or 
two contributed in aid of the children’s playgrounds 
will mean the starting of some future citizen of 
Pittsburg upon life’s path with a sounder body 
and mind than he or she would have without this 
sensible and practical charity. 


New President of Williams. 
[Springfield (Mass.) Union.] 


The selection of Prof. Harry A. Garfield, of Prince- 
ton, to succeed Dr. Henry Hopkins as president of 
Williams College was an undoubted surprise to the 
public at large. It cannot be said that Professor 
Garfield has been a large figure in the educational 
world, as yet, altho the popular impression of him 
is favorable. He is only forty-four years old, which 
is young, even from the newer standard observed 
in choosing college presidents. The real test of 
efficiency will be found in his executive ability, and 
the view of the alumni seems to be that he will meet 
the requirement in this respect. In choosing a lay- 
man rather than a representative of the puplit, the 
trustees have followed the present trend, and in 
honoring a son of its distinguished alumnus, Presi- 
dent Garfield, they have hit a popular chord. When 
he retires from the presidency Dr. Hopkins will be 
seventy-one. He has been at the head of Williams 
since 1902; succeeding Dr. Franklin Carter. It has 
been said that Williams is a Hopkins College, as a 
Hopkins has sat in the executive chair for forty-one 
out of 114 years, and it is to be observed that Col. 
Archibald Hopkins, brother of President Hopkins, 
is now president of the alumni. The newly-elected 
president of the college was graduated from Williams 
in 1885, in the same class with his brother, James 
R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior. He is one 
of four brothers in the alumni, Abraham Garfield, 
a Cleveland architect, and Irwin McDowell Garfield, 
a Boston lawyer, having both been graduated from 
the college in 1893. : 
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Notes of New Books 


The business ay eevee offered by the South American 
countries and Cuba have induced many young men to take 
up the study of Spanish. Isaac Pitman’s Spanish SHORT- 
HAND—Manual de Fonografia Espanola—is an adaptation 
of the author’s system of phonography. The aid which 
shorthand renders to the ordinary business man gives an 
idea of the help it would be to a man using Spanish in his 
business. The present adaptation is marked by the same 
clearness which makes the author’s English system so ad- 
mirable. (Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


Tue Turrp Reaper of the Buckwalter Series has recently 
been issued. It contains an unusual amount of material 
of interest for children of this age. It is well graded and in 
line with the best recent work on the subject. The book is 
fully illustrated and contains a large number of illustrations. 
Geoffrey Buckwalter, the author, is supervising principal of 
Mount Vernon School, Philadelphia. (Parker P. Simmons, 
Publisher. ) 


Watxine a Fine Art is the title of an anthology pre- 
pared by Dr. Edward F. Bigelow. One so thoroly in love 
with nature as Mr. Bigelow is sure to be an enthusiastic 
walker. Among the well known men of many times he has 
found most excellent companions, and from them has col- 
lected a delightful company of walkers. The book is charm- 
ing. It is well printed and contains a number of excellent 
illustrations. (Samuel E. Cassino and Son, Salem, Mass.) 








Dudley W. Walton, president of the National Association 
of Isaac Pitman Shorthand Teachers and Writers, has pre- 
pared Tue Pirmanic Guipe. This will be a great help to 
shorthand writers. It pays especial attention to the Benn 
Pitman, Graham, and Munson systems. It is suggestive and 
valuable to those who desire to gain a thoro understanding 
of shorthand and to attain a thoro mastery of its practice. 
(Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York. 15 cents.) 


YNow that so much is being done with folk dances, teachers 
will be interested in the booklet of OLp Danisu Fotk DaNncEs 
described by the Association for the Promotion of Folk 
Dances, at Copenhagen, and translated from the Danish 
by Lida S. Hanson and Laura Walcott Goldsmith. A large 
number of Danish dances are described in such a way that 
they can be made of practical use in the school-room, parlor, 
or hall. Coming from the source whence they were obtained, 
they bear the stamp of authority both as Danish and genuine 
folk dances. The booklet is, therefore, thoroly to be com- 
mended to teachers of folk dancing and to others interested 
in this subject. (Address, Laura G. Milliken, 501 West 111th 
Street, New York City.) 


WELLCOME’s PHOTOGRAPHIC ExposurRE RECORD AND 
Diary will prove a find for the amateur photographer. 
The exposure is the critical point in picture making. If this 
is too long or too short, nothing can ever fully remedy the 
mistake. This handy little volume is just the size to slip in 
the pocket. 

The book is a compact compendium of photographic 
information, and is the constant companion of many of the 
most distinguished and successful photographers of to-day. 
In addition, it provides a pocket note-book, a diary and 
ruled pages for systematically recording exposures in the 
field or at home. (Burroughs, Wellcome and Company, 
London and New York.) 


The constantly increasing emphasis which is being placed 
upon the school’s responsibility for the physical as well as 
the mental well-being of the children intrusted to its care, 
is onefof the hopeful aspects of educational progress. Blanche 
Tucker, inspectress of elementary schools to the Liverpool 
Education Committee, has prepared a little volume of NotEs 
ON THE CARE OF BABIES AND YOUNG CHILDREN, for the use of 
teachers. The ordinary complaints to which children are 
liable are treated of, in addition to general suggestions for 
their care. It is to be hoped that this volume will have a 
wide circulation; it is — and helpful. (Longmans, 
Green and Company. ew York.) 


Received During the Month. 


New York State Association of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents—Report of oo annual meeting. 


New York State Education Department—Higher Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 30, Certified Public Accountant Syllabus. 

New York State Museum—Bulletin No. 106, Geology 11, 
Glacial Waters in the Lake Erie Basin. 

Medford, Mass.—Annual Report of School Committees 
for 1906. 

Chelsea, Mass.—Annual Report of School Committee and 
of Superintendent of Schools for 1906. 

De Lancy School, Philadelphia—Prospectus for 1907. 

Macmillan Company—Monthly List of New Books, May, 
1907. 


July 20, 1907 


Albany, N. Y.—Annual Report of Board of Education 
for year ending July 31, 1906. 

Tue ScHoot BEravtTIFUL, :4 Maud Barnett, issued by 
State Superintendent eg of Wisconsin. ' 

Reading, Pa.—Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
1906-1907. 

Wesleyan University Bulletin—May, 1907. , 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company—Riverside Bulletin, 
June, 1907 
— Paul, Minn., Playgrounds Committee—Third Annual 

eport. 

New York City Teachers’ Association—Report of Commit- 
tee on promotion of teachers. 

Malden, Mass.—School Committee’s Annual Report for 
year ending December 31, 1907. 

Kansas City—Board of Education’s Annual Report for 
year ending June 30, 1906. 


The Old Country Doctor. 


Here comes the doctor and here comes his shay 
Down the sweet shadows of old country day! 
Here comes the doctor you knew when a child, 
The old country doctor, who chatted and smiled, 
Who wore a red rose in his coat and drew near 
With soft words of comfort and whispers of cheer! 
Not much for college and not much for books, 
But, ah, the sweet healing that dwelt in his looks! 


Here comes the doctor! I hear his old nag 
Come jogging along, the delight of each wag, 

But true, like her owner, and steady and sure, 
And patient like him, with the faith to endure! 
Down the old roadway of dust and of dream, 

Ah, what a comfort to hear the old team, 

And see him walk up the old pathway of bloom 
To carry the sunshine of cheer in the room! 


He’s going all night and he’s going all day, 

The old country doctor who won’t stop to play; 
He’s tended the families, from grandfather down, 
So long that he’s really a part of the town; 

At birth and at burying, gentle and just, 

Thru storm of the winter, thru dew and thru dust, 
In all kinds of weather, at all sorts of hours, 

He comes like a breath of the healing of flowers! 


The old country doctor! My hat’s off to him 

As I see thru the shadows of time growing dim 
The face of his comfort smile down on my own 
When I wanted to laugh, and I tried not to groan, 
In the days when he came to put measles to flight, 
Or still the old toothache in dead of the night, 

Or bandage the mumps, and fill all the old place 
With a nameless, ineffable charm of his grace! 


Ah, tender old doctor—heart’s love unto you 

As you ride down the road when the violets are blue, 

Or when the bells jingle across the hard snow— 

Heart’s love to you when and wherever you go! 

For none are more faithful, more conscious, more wise, 
With such laugh in their voice and such gleam in their eyes, 
Such magic to touch the heart’s fountain of tears, 

Old friend of the neighborhood thru the long years! 


Here comes the old doctor down lanes of the past, 

With a halo of mem’ry that time ’round him cast— 

The tender old doctor of sweet country day 

With the joggety horse and the rattlety shay, 

And his hand to old neighbors in hail, and how-do, 

In storms of the winter, when violets were blue, 

The old country doctor who came in the room 

With the fragrance of healing like breath from a bloom! 
—Baltimore Sun, 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The San Francisco school census re- 
cently completed shows that there are 
77,367 school children between the ages 
of five and seven years and 90,000 school 
children of all ages. 


‘“‘The Country School and Its Place 
in Our Educational System,’’ was the 
ceneral topic for discussion at the fifth 
annual conference of West Virginia edu- 
eators held at the State University on 
July 5 and 6. The subject is of vital 
importance, and the University’s lead in 
seeking to solve the problems connected 
with it will mean much to the state. 
A spirit of frank inquiry and cordial 
helpfulness pervaded the conference. 


Dr. C. W. Winchester has resigned 
his position as president of Taylor Uni- 
versity at Upland, Ind., and has become 
head of the new Taylor University of 
Muncie, which is to be combined with 
the Indiana Normal School. 


Harrisburg, Pa., has under considera- 
tion employing a physician and trained 
nurses, to look after the welfare of the 
school children. Certainly the capital 
of so rich and prosperous a state should 
at least offer a good example for the 
other towns and cities of the common- 
wealth, to say nothing of its duty to- 
ward its own children. 


The school census of Seattle, com- 
pleted this month, shows 28,716 chil- 
dren of school age in the old city. For 
‘Greater Seattle” the figures are 34,932. 


The University of Rochester has re- 
ceived a sc! of $50,000 by the will 
of the late Willard Abbott, of Cleveland. 
Mr. Abbott was graduated from the 
University in 1858. 


The Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
at its recent meeting at Put-In-Bay, 
elected the following officers: President, 
Supt. J. A. Shawan, Columbus; vice- 
presidents, Prin. E. D. Lyon, Cincinnati; 
Supt. H. Z. Hobson, Cambridge; Supt. 
J. M. Carr, Barberton; Miss Mary Smith, 
Hicksville; secretary, Prin. F. E. C. 
Kirkendall, Piqua; treasurer, Supt. John 
Kk. Baxter, Canton. 


At the summer institute for teachers 
which opened at Fredericksburg, Va., 
on July 1, the following counties had 
paid for the tuition of their teachers: 

Henrico, Hanover, Caroline, Orange, 
Spottsylvania, Essex, Middlesex, King 
and Queen, King William, Stafford, West- 
moreland, Richmond, Lancaster, Nor- 
thumberland, and the city of Fredericks- 
burg. Mr. E. H. Russell, school exam- 
iner for the first circuit, is conductor 
of the Institute. 


The re-election of Supt. T. F. Fitz- 
gibbon, of Columbus, Ind., for a term 
of three years is a tribute to the efficiency 
of his administration. Heretofore school 
officials of Columbus have been elected 
for but one year. Samuel Wertz was 
re-elected ig ray of the high school, 
a position he has held for twenty years. 
Practically all of the teachers received 
increases in their salaries and the total 
increase in the city will amount to about 
$2,000 annually. 





William H. Griffith, M. D., of London 
England, says: I consider antikamnia 
tablets the best treatment for women. 
The lady to whom I am giving them had 
never been free from pain at periods. She 
was always obliged to take to her bed the 
first day, but since taking the tablets she 
has been perfectly free from pain. I pre- 
scribe two tablets for a dose.— The Stylus. 


Pennsylvania State Association. 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, which met at 
Greenburg July 2, 3 and 4, was unusually 
profitable and enjoyable. 

Among those who took part on the 
program were Hon. Henry Houck, Har- 
risburg; Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York; Dr. 
J. D. Moffat, President Washington and 
Jefferson College; Miss Olive Jones, 
Principal of Schools for Chronic Truants 
and Incorrigibles, New York City; Supt. 
Eli M. Rapp, Berks County; Gen. J. 
A. Beaver, Bellefonte, Acting President 
State College; Librarian Geo. H. Lamb, 
Braddock, and Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The singing of Mlle. Regina Arta, of the 
Manhattan Opera, New York, added 
much to the attractiveness of the ses- 
sions. 


The West Virginia Meeting. 


The West Virginia Educational Asso- 
ciation, which met the last week in June, 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, F. B. Trotter, Morgantown; 
secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton; 
treasurer, M. P. Shawky, Charleston; 
vice-presidents, H. B. Work, Wheeling; 
George 8S. Arnold, Mineral County; John 
C. Shaw, Glenville; C. L. Wilson, Hunt- 
ington. 

Elkins was unanimously chosen as the 
place for holding the next meeting of 
the Association. 

The meeting was a pronounced suc- 
cess full of spirit and enthusiasm. 


Sensible Advice. 


State Superintendent Riggs, of Iowa, 
has sent out a circular to boards of edu- 
cation thruout the State. In it Mr. 
Riggs calls attention to the insufficient 
number of really capable teachers and 
especially to the difficulty which rural 
schools experience in obtaining efficient 
teachers. He gives this — of advice 
to those who are responsible for securing 
teachers: 

There are two ways in which this 
unfortunate condition may be at once 
remedied in part: 

First: Pay better wages for high 
grade teachers. In this way, you will 
attract more competent people to this 
branch of the public school service. 

Second: Close the small schools where 
possible. In this way many of the weak 
and poorly qualified teachers may be 
rejected altogether. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


Over four hundred Philadelphia boys 
who passed the recent examinations for 
the High and Manual Training Schools 
have been assigned to the new South 
High School. Beginning this fall with 
freshmen only, the school will gradually 
enlarge its facilities. Difficulty in get- 
ting all of the machinery in place, some 
of which had to be manufactured in 
Europe, would make it impossible to 
open all of the departments having to 
do with manual training, in September. 

Mayor Reyburn, of Philadelphia, has 
signed the transfer bill which permits 
the Board of Education to use $100,000 
appropriated for sites, for the repair of 
buildings. This sum, in addition to the 
original budget item of $250,000, will, 
Superintendent Brumbaugh says, enable 
the authorities to attend to the buildings 
in most serious need of repair before the 
schools reopen in September. The 
amount is still far below that actually 
needed to put the buildings in proper 
condition. 

Seventy-three scholarships at various 
universities and colleges were awarded to 
graduates of the Philadelphia schools at 


the close of the present year. More than 
half were won . girls. Abram Glaser, 
of the Central High School, presented 
the highest average, 99.5. Bertrice Esch- 
ner, of the Normal School, heads the 
list of girls, with an average of 88.33. 


Meeting of Catholic Educators. 


About four hundred Catholic educators 
met at the annual convention of the 
Catholic Educational Association which 
opened at Milwaukee on July 9. Arch- 
bishop Mesmer, in his address of welcome 
to the delegates, said in part: 

‘‘The Church is established to raise 
up man’s soul in the knowledge of great 
things and to prepare him to fight the 
great battle that every-soul must fight. 
She is the great educator. We say true 
education is not merely instruction of 
the mind; it is above all, the training 
of the heart and the forming of habits 
in the development of the character. If 
man’s will is trained he becomes his own 
guide in the control of his actions. When 
man uses this power rightly, that is the 
great work of education. This is the 
work which the Church has set out to do. 
Catholic education is the only one that 
will give us the most perfect system and 
the most perfect development. We must 
be proud of this development and all the 
opportunities offered in the future.” 


Maine State Association. 


The following speakers have been 
already engaged for the meeting of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association, and cor- 
respondence has been opened with others 
in various sections of the United States: 
Henry Turner Bailey, of North Scituate, 
Mass., editor School Arts Book; Mrs. 
Alice Woodworth Cooley, of Grand Forks, 
S. D., President of the Department of 
Elementary Education of the National 
Educational Association; Payson Smith, 
of Auburn, State Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Maine, and Charles L. 
White, of Waterville, president of Colby 
College. 

President Dutton is also making ar- 
rangements for an exhibit of school 
work at the meeting and will ask thirty 
of the larger towns in the State to con- 
tribute the work of their schools to the 
exhibit. 


Women on Milwaukee Board. 

Milwaukee’s mayor, city attorney, 
president of the council, city treasurer, 
and city comptroller, have appointed the 
following school board: 

Six years—A. J. Welsh, C. L. Kissling, 
A. S. Lindemann, Mrs. Simon Kander, 
and H. C. Raasch. ae 

Four years—Duane Mowry, William 
L. Pipelow, John Tadych, Mrs. C 
Norris, and J. H. Puelicher. 

Two years—Gustav Wollaeger, Carl C. 
Joys, J. M. J. Keogh, W. A. Arnold, and 
Mrs. C. B. Whitnall. 

This is the first time women have been 
on the school board since Mrs. S. S 
Merrill served twelve years ago. 


Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, eczema 
or salt rheum, or some other form of erup- 
tion; but sometimes they exist in the system, 
indicated by feelings of weakness, languor, 
loss of appetite, or general debility, without 
causing any breaking out. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels them, renovates, 
strengthens and tones the whole system. 
This is the testimony of thousands annually. 

Accept no substitute, but insist on having 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Superseding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 
the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 


Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching of 
Physical Training mn the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College. Courses are — only to ag school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed, 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; tg od 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.); four- 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in 7 - 
nastics (B.S. G,); graduate courses, degree of Mas- 
ter of Sciencein Gymnastics (M,S.G.). College year 
begins Sept. 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U. 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 





Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered — 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects an 
all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some _ special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH, Director, 


Washington Square, New York City 








. 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physica] 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
Summer courses in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 
request. 





Schools for Aliens. 


In discussing the bill recently signed 
by Governor Stuart, of Pennsylvania, 
which provides for the establishment of 
schools for aliens, Superintendent Brum- 
baugh, of Philadelphia, said: 

“I heartily approve of this step, for it 
will bring about more rapid advancement | 
among the foreigners and make them bet- | 
ter citizens. If they can’t go to school, 
bring the school to them. Then, too, 
it will make them ambitious and more 
ready to live in accordance with the rules 
of the Government. There are thousands 
of these men who are just hungering for 
a chance to better themselves. But 
many are employed in places a great 
distance from towns and have really no | 
opportunity to advance themselves. | 

‘We should place these alien schools in | 
the midst of the little huts that these) 
men live in, and they can be taught by | 
the same methods which were used in 
Porto Rico. It has been proved that 
most of them learn our language in a 
comparatively short time. There are} 
a large number of teachers who take 
special interest in helping these men to | 
better understand life’s conditions.”’ | 

Altho a bill appropriating $10,000 for | 
the maintenance of these schools was | 
passed by the Senate, it was held up in| 
the House because of a printer’s error. | 
As the schools now have statutory recog- | 
nition, the mistake in the bill can be 
remedied by future legislation. Educa-| 
tors interested in the movement will| 
visit different parts of the State to see| 
at what places the schools are most 
needed. | 





An Advance Step. 


Pres. George L. Mackintosh, of Wabash 
College, has organized a department of 
education in the college, to be in charge 
of Supt. W. A. Millis, of the Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., public schols. It will be 
the purpose of this department to do 
two things: First, to present the prob- 
lems of education in such form that their 
study will have educative value for the 
student equivalent to the results ob-| 
tained in other departments, and, sec- 
ond, to provide facilities for the training | 
of high school teachers. | 


Manual Training for Georgia. | 


In his inaugural address, Governor | 
Smith, of Georgia, said: | 

‘I long to see manual training intro- | 
duced in the schools of the cities and | 
towns in the State. The great educa-| 
tional work which Georgia should do for | 
her children is not that they may be able | 
to read and loaf, but that they may be | 
able to think and act. We must train the | 
boys and girls of Georgia so that they | 
can meet the responsibilities of life, so | 
that they can use the resources which | 
God has given us.”’ | 


| 





TRY HAND SAPOLIO. Its steady 
use will keep the hands of any busy 


woman as white 


she was under the constant care of 
a manicure. It is truly the “ Dainty 


Woman’s Friend.”’ 


and pretty as if 


| 
| 


| 


Skin Cured in a Week. 


Disfiguring Red Spots and Pimples Made 
Life Miserable for Six Months— 
Skin Now Like Velvet. 


OWES CURE TO CUTICURA 

“‘Cuticura Soap and Ointment are the 
greatest remedies for skin diseases on 
earth. I have suffered six months 
from a disease which I cannot describe, 
but I will tell p> the symptoms. My 
skin was full of red spots and my face 
was full of red pimples. It made life 
miserable for me and I was discouraged 
with everything. I went to several 
doctors, but it was useless. Then I re- 
solved to > Cuticura Remedies, and 
after using them for about one week I 
became a new man. The pimples and 
the red spots have disappeared, and 
they made my skin as soft as velvet. 
Now I am a constant user of the Cuti- 
cura Soap and Ointment, and I rec- 
ommend them highly. Albert Cashman, 
Bedford Station, N. ¥, Nov. 29, 1905.” 








How To 
Teach Phonics 


By N. A. CALKINS 


Late Asst.-Supt. of Schools, N. Y. 


T HE phonic method of 
teaching reading 
is now generally 

used. A number of dif- 

ferent systems are based 
upon it. With the aid of 
this book the teachers of 
ungraded schools can in- 
troduce the better method 


and greatly improve the 
results of their work. 








Here are a few titles: 
Speech Training, Train- 
ing the Ear and the Voice 
with Vowel Sounds, Com- 
paring Sounds of Letters, 
Training Ear and Voice 
with Consonant Sounds, 
Vowel Sounds Grouped, 
Voice Sounds, Breath 
Sounds, Suggestions for 
Removing Difficulties of 
Utterance and Impede- 
ments of Speech, etc., etc. 





r6mo. Cloth. 50 cents 


A.S. Barnes & Co. 


New York 
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New York City. 


Playgrounds and Vacation 
Schools. 


The New York City vacation schools 
started on July 8. The registration in 
Manhattan and the Bronx was 11,439 
with a waiting list of 4,241, while in 
Brooklyn 8,168 registered, and there 
was a waiting list of 783. 

The schools begin at nine in the morn- 
ing and close at noon. In them such 
subjects are taught as Venetian ironwork, 
bench-work, basketry, chair caning, and 
other branches of manual training. The 
girls are instructed in cooking, house- 
keeping, nursing, millinery, and embroi- 
dery, among other things. 

Sixty-three playgrounds were also 
opened on the same day. At most of 
these there has been installed gymnasium 
apparatus for the boys and swings for 
the girls. At each there is a librarian, who 
tells the smaller children stories and gives 
out books to the larger; a kindergarten 
teacher, and gymnastic teachers. At the 
playgrounds, for the use of mothers and 
children, there is a trained nurse, who 
instructs the mothers in the care and 
feeding of their infants. 


Women Teachers Protest. 

A proposition which the New York 
Board of Education has under consid- 
eration, to appoint only men as teachers 
of the older boys in the elementary 
schools, has led the Interborough Asso- 
ciation of Women Teachers to protest. 
Resolutions were passed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, in which it was stated 
that: 

‘Such suggestion, if carried into effect, 
would work rank injustice to many 
women who, at the expense of much 
time, labor, and money, have equipped 
— for promotion to those higher 
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They also expressed the belief that 
the boys in these grades are greatly 
benefited, morally and intellectually, by 
women teachers. 


Kindergartners Appeal. 

New York kindergartners are appealing 
to the Board of Education asking that 
they be not discriminated against in the 
new salary schedules which are being 
prepared for the Board’s consideration. 
At present, the kindergartners receive 
the same salaries as are paid to the 
teachers in the lower grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, 

The kindergartners very rightly feel 
that any discrimination against them 
would deter many desirable teachers 
from undertaking this most important 
branch of teaching. Their work is very 
—-, and should be fully compen- 
Sated. 


Seashore Kindergarten Tent. 


The ‘‘ Seashore Tent,’’ which the mothers’ 
clubs connected with the public kindergar- 
tens of Brooklyn and Queens are conduct- 
ing, opened on July 10. The mothers of the 
kindergarten children have received sea- 
son tickets admitting them and their 
children. The tent is located east of 
Coney Island, on Sea Breeze Avenue, 
directly back of City Park, and next to 
the reception hospital. 

The tent is open from ten o’clock in 
the morning till four in the afternoon. 
A kindergartner is in charge. The tent 
is under the immediate direction of Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis, director of kinder- 
gartens of Brooklyn and Queens. 





Kest and Health for Motker and Child. 


WI 3. i 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GCURES WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for *‘ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
gurup” Andtakenootherkind. Twenty-five cents a 

ble. 








Bausch G Lomb 


Laboratory Equipment 





We make a specialty of Laboratory Equipment 
and call attention to our BH Microscope which 
we furnish complete at $32.00. 

We carry a complete stock of Laboratory Glass- 
ware made in our own factory in the Thueringen 
Forest, Germany, and are therefore in a position 
to quote the lowest prices on these goods. 

In C. P. Chemicals we have the advantage of 
our European branch, and import direct at the 
lowest obtainable prices. 

We are always glad to submit quotations, but 
guarantee just as low prices on direct orders. 

PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish 
monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a beau- 
tifully made and printed little publication about that 


world of wonder and beauty seen by thelens. Send us 
your same and we will enter your subscription FREE. 





BH4 Microscope 
$32.00 


Bausch G&G Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





New York Boston Frankfurt, a’M, Germany 


































Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Can be Enjoyed in Safe Delight 


cemraceat MANITOU 


First-Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively 
Hwa Three sailings weekly between Chicago, Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern 
and Canadian Points. 
The Steel ili 
Steamemips MISSOURI and ILLINOIS 22, siting: weekly 
Petoskey, Charlevoix, Northport, Traverse City and all Bay Points. 
my §6Every weekday (except Wednesday) for Ludington and Manistee. 
<= For terms, booklets, reservations, etc., address ’ 

JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., Chicago, or 
R. F. CHURCH, G. P. A. Northern Michigan Trans. Co., Catenge. y 



































HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Pape 
Leather 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. : 
Catalogue Free DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


New Copyright Introductions— New 
Paper -Well Bou 


r — Half- 
inding—Cloth Sides—Price coed to f 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Type — Good 
nd—Convenient for the Pocket. 



















COMPOSITION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Joseph S. Taylor, Pd. D. 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


This new book presents the science and art of composition in the elementary school. 
It analyses composition as a mental process and as a form of art, in order, by such 
analysis, to relate the subject to other modes of expression, and to find the data 
necessary for the formulation of principles which govern the aim and method of 
teaching the art to children. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 


By the same author 


ART or CLASS MANAGE- 
MENT AND DISCIPLINE 


The value of every principle and device suggested has been demonstrated. It is the 
only book treating, from a practical point of view, all the problems of government 
and management that confront the teacher. It shows how infinitely more than mere 
order good discipline is; what are the elements of effective control; how to secure 
all the ends of class government; and by what means the teacher may gradually 
secure self-government. 12mo. Cloth. -$1.00 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., * NEW YORK 




























































HINK! 


Think of the number of typewriters 
that seemed popular afew years ago. 


{Think of the different ones seeking 
public favor today. 


{Then think of the Remington, which 
has been the standard since type- 
writers were invented and which 
maintains its supremacy solely 
through lasting merit. 


]The man who seeks experience may 
seek it anywhere, but the man who 
heeds experience buys the 


MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion _specialist,”” 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 
protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 


Yr 


BW =| 


3 


¥ 


Prickly Heat, Chafin 
etc. Put up in non-refil 
able boxes—the ‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
Have you tried the newRemington escapement? It will bearev- the cover it’s genuine and 


7 z : uarantee of purit; 
elation to you of the latest and best in Typewriter achievement. Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Fi —_ 
Act, June 30, 1906, F hero Ke 1 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25¢. 
SAMPLE FREE 


REMINGTON 6. ey Newark, N.J. 


4 Vi isk (Worsted 
TYPEWRITER hy ican 
as the scent 0) 


COMPANY ey abc Farms 


NEW YORK 
and 
EVERYWHERE 
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Adopted for Use in Schools of New York City 


The Assembly ‘Song Book 


Edited by FRANK R. RIX, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, New York City. 





{A collection of songs that children ought to know. 
‘ They may be sung either as unison,. two, three, or four part songs. 


{The selections cover a wide field and include Part Songs, The Art Songs of 
Classic and Romantic Composers, Devotional Songs Entirely Un- 
sectarian. 


{ The correct versions of National Songs are to be found_in the book. 


Boarps. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


A. S. Barnes & Company -:- New York 
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